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ONE OF THE CHARIOTS IN THE BALTIMORE PARADE 


Charioteer: Miss Caroline Wilson 











PARADERS FILL BALTIMORE 


Women from Many States Join Maryland Suffragists in 
Big Parade—Number to Reach Thousands—Plea for 
Suffrage Plank at Democratic Convention 








It is reported that a stranger in Baltimore this week will 
find it difficult to Know whether the Democrats or the suffra- 
gists are in national convention. The city is humming with 
preparations for the big suffrage parade’to be held on the even- 
ing of June 27, as well as with excitement over a resolution to 
be presented at the Democratic Convention asking for a suffrage 
plank in the platform, 

The parade promises to be a great picturesque demonstra: 
tion. There will be six triumphal chariots to represent the six 
States where women vote. The above picture shows one of 
them, which stands for California. The first of the floats, and 
there will be many of them, will be for the first suffragist in 
Maryland, Margaret Brent, who asked for the vote two hundred 
years ago. Another float will have the Goddess of Liberty with 
the campaign States appealing to her for aid, and there will be a 
float for children. -A Joan of Arc will be on horseback and the 
Boy Scouts are to be the band. 

A good many New York women are in Baltimore for the 
convention week, and have with them the banners and flags 
that were shown in the New York parade. Rev. Anna H, Shaw 
is to carry her “Catching up with China” banner and Mrs. Laid- 
law, Mrs. Hughston and Mrs. Belmont are also to be standard 
bearers. 

So many suffragists of Washington, D. C., came on to Balti- 
more that a special train was ordered. Four leading suffrage 
clubs of the District will have practically full representation in 
the parade. Miss Elsie Hill, daughter of Congressman Hill of 
Connecticut, is president of one, and Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley of 
another. 

Up to the time we go to press the resolution providing for a 
suffrage plank in the National Democratic platform has not as 
yet been introduced. 


BIENNIAL TO HAVE SUFFRAGE DAY 


Fourth of July Given to College League—First Independence 
Day for California Women. 








The College Equal Suffrage League, which did such yeoman 
work in winning suffrage for the women of California, laid its 
plans well to help suffragists in all the campaign States during 
the Biennial of Women’s Clubs in San Francisco. Mabel Craft 
Deering writes: 

“The Biennial Committee has given the morning and early 
afternoon of the Fourth of July to the College League, and, as 
this is the first real Independence Day for the women of Cali- 
fornia, it is particularly appropriate that the suffragists should 
celebrate it. In the morning, the College League will hold a 
large public meeting, to which they will invite all the club- 
women interested in suffrage from the campaign States. The 
California women from north and south will tell how California 
was won for suffrage, and it will be a great wonder if these 
enthusiasts do not send back many an ardent worker for suf- 
frage who will spend the rest of the time between now and 
election day in her State as an eager worker for politica) free 
dom for women. 

“At one o’elock between six and seven hundred women will 
sit down at luncheon together at the Fairmount Hotel—the Col- 
lege League again as hostess—and will listen to suffrage talks 
from such women as Miss Julia Lathrop, Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker, Mrs. Blankenburg and the Baroness von Suttner. It 
will be a brilliant day. 

“In addition to this, the Coliege League is printing a pam- 
Dhiet taking up some of, the stock objections to suffrage as 
(Continued on page 205.) 
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WOMEN DELEGATES PRAISED 


Their Dignified Behavior on an Hysterical Occasion 
Means Great Boost to Suffrage Cause 








Mrs. Florence Collins Porter, one of the two women dele- 
gates to Chicago, designated the Republican battle there as the 
“psychological moment” in the cause of votes for women, and 
the newspapers bore out the statement by the many compari- 
sons they drew between the self-possessed and dignified be 
havior of these two voting women and the hysterical behavior 
of many of the other delegates. 

Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Charles D. Blaney were both delegates 
from California, and sided with the Progressives at the conven- 
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tion. “In our State,” said Mrs. Porter, “women are progressives 
in all parties. 

“*You’re standing for woman suffrage—don’t forget!’ called 
the Los Angeles women to us as the train pulled out of the sta- 
tion. I am not in the least afraid. I shall stand with the Calli- 
fornia delegation from start to finish, and I will bolt with the 
delegation if necessary. The only subject on which I shall 
stand or fall regardless of the delegation is that of woman suf- 
frage. I go to represent the California women, and I shall vote 
and talk for suffrage whenever possible.” 

Mrs. Porter, before she and her husband went to California, 
had served two terms as president of the Maine State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and was highly esteemed. ; 

Mrs. Isabella Williams Blaney is a woman of rare attain- 
ments and personality. She is physically frail, but possesses 
tremendous mental and spiritual enerev. 

(Continued on page 205. 








JANE ADDAMS GETS HEARING 


Women Make Strong Appeal for Suffrage Plank—Men 
Attentive and Polite 








Even amid the unprecedented storm and stress of the 
National Republican Convention the suffragists got a respect- 
ful hearing before the Resolutions Committee. A member of 
their deputation writes to The Woman’s Journal: 

“Miss Jane Addams and Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge 
tried to learn when the Committee on Resolutions would be 
appointed, who would be placed on it, when and where hear- 
ings would be held, and what kind of an approach could be 
made, Everything was in dire confusion and uncertainty. 

“Miss Addams had arranged with a considerable number 
of persons to come to the hearing at a moment’s notice, but 
she could not give even that. She learned about 8.30 or 8.45 
P. M. on June 19 that the Committee would sit at 9.30 P. M., 
and that she must appear at once, if at all. Within three quar- 
ters of an hour, Miss Addams, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen and Miss 
Mary Bartelme of Chicago, Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge of 
Kentucky, Mrs. Mumford of Richmond, Va., Miss Lillian D. 
Wald and Mrs. Simkovitch of New York City, Miss Todd and 
another lady from California, Mr. Freund of the University 
Law Faculty, and a young lawyer named Davis, who lives at 
Hull House, had assembled outside the Committee room in 
the Congress Hotel. Efforts were made to reach many others, 
both men and women; especially Mrs. Herbert Parsons was 
sought; but they could not be reached in time. 

“Mr. Gompers received a hearing immediately on the Com- 
mittee’s assembling. Mr. Fairbanks, the chairman, said that 
when Mr. Gompers got through we could be admitted. It was 
about 10 P. M. when Mr. Gompers came through the crowd 
which was waiting there, and we pushed in. 

“We were cordially greeted by Governor Hadley, and there 
was no rudeness on the part of anyone. Mr. Fairbanks was 
polite, but not eager in any way, and at first asked Miss Addams 


to present only one speaker. He said we might have five min- 
utes, and this was extended to ‘seven. The room was never 
quiet; there was confusion, and the members were more or less 
distraught. Miss Addams spoke wonderfully—persuasively and 
simply—asking for an expression in favor of furthering the 
cause at the most rapid rate practicable, and introduced Mrs. 


Bowen, president of the Juvenile Protective Association. Mrs. 
Bowen is not only rich and generous and public-spirited; she 
is beautiful, able, and of a commanding appearance. She spoke 
for about four minutes. 

Mrs. Bowen’s Address 

“The million and a quarter women who are going to cast 
their votes for the presidential candidates next November be- 
lieve that they possess certain interests which they represent 
for themselves at the ballot box—interests which differ from 
those of men. Are not other women in the United States as 
intelligent and public-spirited as these voting women have 
proved themselves to be? 

“Women pay taxes on all the property they own; they pay 
indirect taxes on all they eat and wear. They thus contribute 
a large share to the governmental revenue, but they have no 
voice in the distribution of this public fund. The injustice of 
the situation, the old dictum that taxation without representa 
tion is tyranny, does not appeal to women so much as the fact 
that they feel that if men and women together had the vote, 
they could do better for the State, for their children, and for 
themselves than could either sex alone. 

“There seems to be no good reason why women should not 
vote. They are just as industrious as men. They have 
entered all but nine of the three hundred and seven occupations 
open to men, and over eight millions of them are earning their 
own living in our country. They seem to be as intelligent as 
men. A woman has just been appointed at the head of the new 
(Continued on page 208.) 

















































































































































































































OHIO GETS NEW ABC 


A is for Antis who sneer at us @ 
B is for Ballot we'll win in thé 


0 te toe ee FT 


D is for Duty we owe to Or Caiite. 

E is for Effort we women must make. 

F is for Faith which we know it will 
take. 

G is for Good we believe we can do. 

H is for Home to which we'll be true. 

| is for Ideals we need in our land. 

J is Justice which we NOW demand. 

K is for Knowledge our Leaflets will 
spread. 

L is for the Light on our problems 
they shed. 

M is for Men we hope to persuade. 

N is for Numbers that swell the pa- 
rade. 

O is for Obstructions men piace in 
our way. 

P is for Precinct we're polling today. 

Q is for Queries we answer with ease. 

R is for Reason—as much as you 
please. 

S$ is for SUFFRAGE for ALL of THE 
NATION. 

T is for Taxes WITH Representation. 

U is the Union we take for our text. 

V VOTES FOR WOMEN! OHIO THE 
NEXT! 

W is for Women—for Wages—for 
Work. 

X the Xample we set to the shirk. 

Y is for Youth who our banner will 
bear. 

Z is the Zest in which we all share. 





KANSAS NEEDS BALLOT 


An Open-Air Meeting and an Organ 
izer’s Plea 








Suffrage talks are the order of the 
day at intermissions in band concerts 
and between reels in airdomes. In 
an open-air meeting, in the city park 
of Topeka, Mrs. Thorpe of California 
told what suffrage has done there to 
make the State better. Mrs. Thorpe 
is so well pleased with Kansas that 
were it a suffrage State she would 
gladly make it her home, 

An Organizer’s Plea 

Recently at a meeting in a small 
Kansas town where a quartet of field 
workers were forming a suffrage asso- 
ciation, two or three of the women 
made this composite statement: “I 
don’t think we need any more clubs 
here; we don’t need any of the things 
you women are demanding.” 

“No, perhaps not,” said one of the 
organizers, “but it is the vote of the 
women in the peaceful towns that we 
need to carry out important State leg- 
islation. We in the cities need your 
help to overcome the vice and the 
hardships experienced by the children 
and the working girls of the city; 
those who haven’t the green grass 
and the freedom and purity that sur- 
round you and yours. They need 
your help; they are crying for it, and 
the women of the peaceful town today 
cannot sit back in safety and refuse to 
take part in the human struggle that 
is going on. The working women of 
the great cities send this pleading 
message to you: ‘The ballot means 
life and honor to us, won’t you strive 
for it in Kansas? Every victory won 
brings it the nearer to us.’” 





Mrs. W. T. Johnston of Wichita has 
resigned as president of the City 
Federation, in order that she may de- 
vote her entire time to the interest 
of equal suffrage. 

Among the many good Catholics 
who are in favor of votes for women 
is John Mitchell, vice-president of 
the National Federation of Labor. In 
his address in Topeka he made a 
strong plea for the cause in response 
to a request made to him by a dele 
gation from Headquarters. 





W. Y. Morgan has a new and sound 
argument for woman suffrage. If the 
number of National delegates be ap 
pointed according to the votes cast 
Kansas could dispute pre-eminence 
with the proud Empire State herself 
if women voted. Would it not be 
worth while, politicians, to give us the 
ballot? 





The Kansas W. C. T. U. is pushing 
the suffrage campaign vigorously. 
Seven speakers have been sent out 
over the State during the past eight 
months. Much of the time all of them 
were in the field at once. The State 
President, Mrs. Lillian Mitchner, is 
giving telling addresses for suffrage, 
and Kansas W. C.-T, U, women are 
alive to the situation. 


ThéFe is ofié eR all suf- 
ne should returh thanks to 
heayen on their knees, and that is 
that neither President Taft nor ex- 
‘President Roosevelt is a woman. 
Suppose two women who were can- 
didates for the highest elective office 
in the gift of their sex—the presi- 
dency of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, or the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, say—who had once been 
bosom friends, were going about the 
country raking up each other’s past, 
and vilifying and abusing each other 
like fish-wives. 

Suppose that the kindest epithet 
that they hurled at each other was 
Hussy! Cat! Liar! Imgrate! Fat 
Slob! and other compliments of the 
same kidney, wouldn’t there be heard 
from one end of the country to the 
other that such conduct showed that 
women were unfit to participate in 
government? 

Wouldn’t men declare that it 
proved how emotional, illogical and 
prejudiced women were, and how un- 
able they were to bring the same 
calm, dispassionate consideration to 
bear on public questions that men 
did? 

Yea, verily. 

If two women who wanted the 
same honor and office should act as 
our two most exalted statesmen are 
now doing, it would put the cause of 
suffrage for women back fifty years. 
“Look at the hysteria of the perform- 
ance!” men would cry. “Certainly, 
those who have no more self-control 
than is exhibited in this disgusting 
struggle have no right to the exercise 
of the franchise, and it will be a cold 
Fourth of July when we put the ballot 
in their hands!” 

Yes, indeed, it certainly is lucky for 
suffragists that Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt wear trousers instead of 
petticoats, because if two women had 
engaged in such a mud-slinging con- 
test, we should have proved to every- 
body’s satisfaction that we are too 
emotional to be trusted to handle a 
loaded weapon like the vote. 

Of course there’s no argument in 
the kettle reminding the pot that it is 
also black, but it is interesting and 
cynically amusing to note how differ- 
ent is the code of morals and man- 
ners, even in politics, by which men 
and women are judged. Nobody, for 
instance, is foolish enough to think 
that the unseemly wrangle between 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt indicates 
that men are unfitted for self-govern- 
ment, or should be disfranchised, but 
if two women were to contend that 
way for an office it would be used as a 
potent argument against giving wom- 
en the right to vote. 

When a man wants an office he 
goes after it tooth and nail, with a 
scalping knife in one hand and a 
money bag in the other, but when a 
woman wants an office she is lam- 
pooned and criticised if she doesn’t 
do the “after you, my dear Alphonse,” 
act. 

Apparently when men do certain 
things politically they are right. 
When women do them they are 
wrong. Men who believed that they 
had a right to a voice in making the 
laws that rule them have fought 
bloody battles to establish their 
rights, and the world has applauded 
them for it. But a shriek, that is 
echoed around the world, has gone up 
because some women who thought 
that they had a right to a voice in 
making the laws that govern them, 
smashed a few windows. 

All of which makes it a baffling 

and a perplexing job to be a woman; 
but amid its difficulties Providénce 
has vouchsafed us one mercy—it made 
Taft and Roosevelt our brothers in- 
stead of our sisters: Otherwise we 
should never have heard the last of 
the dangers of the emotional sex in 
politics, and the polls would have 
been the North Pole to which no skirt 
would have penetrated for a genera- 
tion to come. 
As it is, we have hopes, and we 
point with pride to the fact that the 
two ladies who are now rivals for the 
distinguished office of president of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs are 
conducting a campaign that is fra- 
grant with rose water, and each is say- 
ing that the other would make a love- 
ly president if she were elected. —N. 
Y. Evening Journal. 








TSCONSIN FILLED 


‘x. sae 


The list of thoce who havé haa 
their services to aid Wisconsin during 
the remainder of the campaign 
grows daily, and is headed by Jane 
Addams, who has already been one of 
the most helpful influences that the 
cause in Wisconsin has had. She is 
to speak soon in Baraboo and Portage, 
and will give some time again to Wis- 
consin in September and October. 

Another distinguished visitor _ will 
be Rev. Anna H. Shaw, who will give 
Wisconsin a week in September. Miss 
Virginia Brooks of Hammond, Ind., is 
ready to come at any time, and her 
offer is hailed with joy by those who 
know of her wonderful record. 

Bertha Pratt King, President of the 
King Crawford Classical School, Terre 
Haute, Ind., was one of the earliest 
arrivals. She will be in Milwaukee 
ready to start out on an automobile 
tour on June 29. 

Miss Helen Todd, Chicago, formerly 
factory inspector of Illinois, who has 
been so helpful in California, has 
offered to help Wisconsin and is go- 
ing to be pressed into service in the 
large industrial sections, where she 
will speak to factory men at noon 
hours. 

Mrs. Lillian Kerr, wife of Robert 
Kerr, Colorado Springs, Colo., offers 
time in September and October. She 
writes that she would gladly come at 
once, but that they are now busy with 
a campaign in her own State to secure 
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Both Senator Stephenson amd Sena- 
tor La Follette are with the women. 
Senator Stephenson says: “I have 
been in favor of woman #ufffage for 
over fifty years, and I voted for it in 
our Legislature in 1868.” 

Senator La Follette, Mrs. La Fol- 
lette and Fola La Follette are to cam- 
paign for suffrage this summer. It 
looks like success, it sounds like suc- 
cess. The Progressives are with us 
and most of the conservatives are 
coming over. 

Motoring for Suffrage 

Instead of merely marching on, suf- 
fragists are motoring on in Wiscon- 
sin. Two touring parties started out 
June 18 and 19. 

The first party contained the McCul- 
loch family. The trip will continue 
until July 20. The first stop was 
made in Kenosha, where Mrs. McCul- 
loch spoke in the evening on a down- 
town street from the automobile. 
Superintendent Mary Bradford intro- 
duced her and also made a short 
speech. About two hundred voters 
gathered to hear them. 

From there they left for Racine, 
stopping en route at several small 
places. In Racine, Mrs. McCulloch 
spoke in Elks Hall, introduced by Rev. 
Olympia Brown, who also spoke. In 
the morning of July 20, the party, ac 
companied by Rev. Mrs. Brown, at- 
tended a picnic of over one thousand 
at Union Grove. Fully half of the 





eight important measures among 
which are the Municipal Home Rule 
Bill, the Recall of all elective officers, | 
including the judiciary, the Mothers’ | 
Compensation Act, etc. 

Mrs. A. H. Potter, prominent among 
Minnesota suffragists, offers to secure 
automobile parties, including a speak- 
er, and tour some of the small cities 
and towns in northern Wisconsin. 

Miss Florence Wells, head of the 
committee on literature of tne Ken- 
osha Equality League, and head of the 
History Department in Kemper Hall, 
of the same city, will spend July or- 
ganizing the ward and precinct work 
in this section and in addressing fac- 
tory and labor organizations. 

Dr. Mary Thomas, Dean of Women 
in the South Dakota University, has 
given June and will also give August. 
She has been speaking at outdoor 
meetings in this section, writing 
articles and organizing a financial 
campaign. 

Vandalia Varnum Thomas has 
offered two weeks. Mrs. Pauline 
Steinem, of Toledo, O., will give some 
time in September, and will speak in 
German. 

Ruth Harl, the cornetist and chauf- 
feur, is giving July to accompany Miss 
Harriet Grim on her trip through the 
south central part of the State. 

Prominent among the men who will 
give time in the fall are Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, his son, formerly editorial 
writer for Collier’s, who has made a 
number of addresses this spring and 
summer, and has been very kind in 
an editorial way in his paper, the 
Madison State Journal, and Fred Hel- 
lenkamp, Vice-President of the Ger- 
man-American Alliance in Ohio, whom 
Wisconsin suffragists are delighted to 
have especially for their German- 
American audiences. 

Mr. Edgar G. Meinzer, a teacher of 
English and coach of one of the de 
bating teams in Minneapolis, has also 
generously offered his services for the 
summer for outdoor speaking in 
either German or English. He will be 
very helpful in the automobile tours. 

Congressmen Favor Suffrage 

Letters sent to Miss Ada L. James, 
President of the Political Equality 
League of Wisconsin, from the Con- 
gressmen of the State are most en- 
couraging. Congressman Morse of the 
ninth district writes: “I believe in 
woman suffrage, and expect to make 
public addresses in Wisconsin during 
the coming summer advocating the 
adoption of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment.” 

Miss James secured the assistance 
ot the following Congressmen in dis- 
tributing the speech of Hon. Edward 
T. Taylor of Colorado on equal suf- 
frage: Hon. J. H. Davidson, Hon. 
Thos. F. Konop, Hon. Jno. M. Nelson, 
Hon. M. EB. Burke, Hon. Victor Berger, 
Hon. Wm. J. Cary, Hon. I. L. Lenroot, 
Hon. Jno. J. Esch, Hon. A. W. Kopp, 





picnic crowd gathered to hear the 


| speakers, and literature was distrib- 


uted. 

Friday was spent in Waukesha and 
Oconomowoc and the smaller towns 
in between, and on Saturday a large 
evening meeting was held in Milwau- 
kee in the centre of the Polish district. 
A cornet drew the crowd and Mrs. 
McCulloch, Dr. Mary Thomas and Mrs. 
A. V. Jackowska Peterson were the 
speakers, the last in Polish. A Polish 
picnic Sunday afternoon was visited 
by the party, and in the evening a 
meeting was held in a German sec- 
tion of the city with Mrs. McCulloch 
speaking in EngNsh and Mrs. Laddey 
and Miss Martha Heide in German. 
The tour will continue on northward 
along the shore of Lake Michigan, 
with stops at Sheboygan, Manitowoc, 
Sturgeon Bay and Ephraim. 

The second automobile suffrage 
tour is taking place in Waupaca 
County, with Miss Harriet Grim and 
Mrs. Rex McCreery as the principal 
figures. They started in Waupaca, 
and covered the county in three days, 
speaking in all the principal cities and 
villages. Saturday and Sunday were 
spent in Brown County, in Green Bay, 
where they were escorted by four au- 
tomobiles containing members of the 
Brown County Political Equality 
League. 

The Darlington organization in La 
Fayette County is donating suffrage 
napkins to church suppers, and their 
members are making big plans for the 
coming of Miss Harriet Grim on her 
five days’ trip through the county, be- 
ginning July 15. This league ob- 
tained the endorsement of woman suf- 
frage by Bishop Bashford of China, 
and enrolled him upon their list of 
members.* 

A commission form of League has 
been adopted in Mineral Point, lowa 
County. One of the triumvirate is the 
wife of the Mayor, another a sociolog- 
ist, just returned from Hull House, 
Chicago, and the third a teacher. The 
three not only represent various 
phases in public life, but three re- 
ligious demonstrations, the Primitive 
Methodist, Episcopecian and _ the 
Catholic. They are very good friends, 
and are working together in such a 
way as to predict a future for the 
commission form of city government 
when the women vote. 

“Their Infinite Variety” 

The Oshkosh Political Bquality 
League, headed by Miss Sarah James, 
Mrs. B. C. Gudden and Mrs. Ben 
Hooper, deserve @ special chapter 
entitled “Their Infinite Variety.” 
Among the things which they have 
been springing on the public is an 
electric sign before their reading 
room: “Suffrage League Reading 
Room.” 

This is flashed on every night, as 
soon as it is dark, and is kept ighted 
until the room closes. 


*Bishop Basbford is ¢ suffragist of many 





Hon. H. A. Cooper. 


years’ standing.—Ed. W. ‘J. 


Maclver, wife of the Superintendent 
of the Oshkosh Normal, ahd two of 
the Normal! teachers made addresses. 

Independence Day is taking on a 
new meaning in Wisconsin, a mean- 
ing which tells of a real independence, 
and promises a great new liberty to 
almost half of its people. 

Not only are sane Fourths, with pa- 
rades and picnics and games for the 
children, becoming the characteristic 
mode of celebration in practically all 
cities and villages, but this year most 
of the gatherings will learn that the 
glorious Fourth has a newer message, 
which must claim the attention of the 
people of this splendid State. Every- 
where people in charge of the Fourth 
of July affairs are sending for speak- 
ers on woman suffrage, or are arrang- 
ing to have some local speaker ad- 
dress them on that subject. 

The Oshkosh women have arranged 
for a place in the Sane Fourth Pa- 
rade, and have a woman artist work- 
ing on a design for a float. Toy bal- 
loons in yellow, with “Votes for 
Women” printed in black, will be 
found for sale all along the route of 
the parade and at all of the picnics. 
Also literature, yellow streamers and 
“Votes for Women” buttons will be on 
sale. 

Automobiles filled with young suf- 
fragists will invade the amusement 
parks. After the car is stationed in 
some prominent place the girls will 
scatter over the grounds calling their 
wares, and some older member of the 
party will remain in the machine, sell- 
ing. 

The cars will be decorated in yellow 
banners, and they and the girls will 
be placarded with telling statements, 
some original and some borrowed 
from the New York Parade. 

Wherever there are parades the 
woman’s cause will be represented by 
floats or a delegation of women in 
decorated automobiles or on foot. 

At the circus in Oshkosh, on July 
6, the members of the League are go- 
ing to carry water to the thirsty 
crowds, and at the same time say a 
few words for the cause or pass the 
drinker a leaflet. 

Neighborhood teas and coffees have 
also been started. A suffragist in a 
community invites all of her neigh- 
bors in to tea or coffee, and the 
League suplies a speaker. They are 
having at least one a week, sometimes 
two. 

The League is also having 1000 
copies of “Miss Rose Swart’s 
Reasons,” an article which appeared 
in the bulletin, printed for distribu- 
tion among Normal students at a 
coming reunion. Miss Swart is one of 
the most prominent teachers in the 
State, and is a member of the faculty 
of the Oshkosh Normal. 





After examining the rates of wages 
paid to 13,485 women, the Massachu- 
setts Commission on Minimum Wage 
Boards found that almost forty per 
cent. earned less than six dollars a 
week. The Commission also found 
that a large proportion of these wom- 
en were members of families where 
there were no male wage-earners and 
were working “because of dire neces- 
sity.” 


“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen tuis picture before? Then 
you have not had the new pamphlet on 
selling THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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BACK FROM CHICAGO 
— -_-__ 


Incidents at the Republican Conven 
tion—Woman’s Journal Sold in Pea 
cock Alley 
Mrs. M. M. You Walden of Ohio, 

who went to Chicago with other club 
women to make a study of politics 
while the Republican Nationa] Con 
vention was in session, has just re 
turned home. She said that some 
times she and her friends had to wait 
one and a half hours ahead of time 
to gain. admission, and that Mrs. 
Blaney and Mrs. Porter, the two wom. 
en delegates from California, carried 
their luncheon with them; in fact, 
nearly the whole California delega 
tion were carrying luncheons with 
them and bottles of milk to drink, so 
they would not lose their seats. 

Mrs. Von Walden met Miss Jane 
Addams personally and gave her the 
message from the Central Suffrage 
Committee to ask that a suffrage 
plank should be placed in the Nation 
al Republican platform. 

At the elegant reception given in 
the Chicago Woman’s Club for women 
attending the conyention, she met the 
president, Mrs. George Best, who is 
an ardent suffragist. 

Mrs. Von Walden led a half-dozen 
pretty young girls down through Pea: 
cock Alley, and the girls sold The 
Woman’s Journal in the lobby of the 
Congress Hotel, and she and hei 
friends talked suffrage to many visit- 
ixg women from different States. 





SCENE AT HEADQUARTERS 





A friend in Cleveland, O., writes: 
“The National Conference of Chari 
ties was a tribute to woman’s work 
and to suffrage. The delegates called 
at our Headquarters at 1264 Euclid ave- 
nue to wish us well. One good woman 
from Denver was being interviewed 
by a member of the press in one cor- 
ner, Miss Garrett of New York was 
dictating a letter for publication in 
another part of the room, and in the 
office were others gathered around the 
table helping in the clerical work. A 
similar sight greeted us almost every 
day during the week. The speakers 
wore suffrage buttons, made suffrage 
speeches, impromptu and premeditat- 
ed, and wrote letters to appear in a 
column opposite some anti effusions. 
We had the good fortune to have Miss 
Addams at our executive meeting on 
Monday. She begged us to strengthen 
our county organization, to seek the 
humble voter, and to speak in the 
cpen always. Miss Addams, Miss 
Maude Minor, Miss Breckinridge, Mr. 
Owen Lovejoy and Judge Mack spoke 
for us at a wonderful suffrage meet- 
ing. These speeches we have com- 
plete. If they can be of service any- 
where, the press committee of Cleve- 








land will gladly furnish a copy.” 





MERRY-GO-ROUNDS AN 
SUFFRAGE MIX L 


Amusement Parks and Beaches Offer 
Great Opportunities for Summer 
Propaganda 
Is everybody making the most of 

the opportunities for propaganda 

offered by the Summer amusement 
park? 

At this season of the year there is 
no place where so many people, of so 
many classes can be reached for so 
much of the time. A booth or a tent 
between the roller coaster and the 
merry-go-round during July and 
August has been known to gather in 
more enrolments than a whole series 
of expensive winter meetings. 

It doesn’t cost much; in some cases 
managers are glad to give a conces- 
sion for nothing in order to get the 
now highly valued advertisement 
lying in the magical words, “Votes for 
women” and “Suffragettes.” Last 
year the Woman Suffrage Party of 
New York ran a tent at an amusement 
park in Long Island Sound near New 
York City for three months on an ap- 
propriation of exactly $150.00. At 
first the manager wanted to be paid 
for his concession, but the chairman 
of the committee on out-door demon- 





tween times there was the even more 
)valuable “individual work.” 

By selling suffrage novejties at a 
booth of this kind it would be pos- 
sible to cover most of the expenses. 
Headquarters can now supply banner- 
ettes on the slim reed canes that are 
so popular at all these places; Votes 
for Women butterflies, “that stick 
tight wherever they light,” warranted 
to make a hit in any crowd; Votes for 
Women fans, a highly diverting “Sur- 
prise” booklet, a suffrage blotter, and 
several varieties of buttons. 

Headquarters can also supply hand- 
some bunting flags, three by five feet, 
in yellow and black, or in blue and 
white, with “Votes for Women” and 
six stars on them, at $5.00 each, which 
is cheaper than any organization could 
get one made. There should be 
flyers for free distribution, and a sup- 
ply of the better pamphlets for sale 
among the people who become seri- 
ously interested. 

If a permanent booth is impossible, 
don’t let the big days go by unused. 
Have a “suffrage shower” of the little 
flag flyers on the Fourth of July any- 
way. 

Then there’s the photo play for the 
outdoor theatre. 

Headquarters will gladly respond 





with further advice and ees 








A SUMMER SUFFRAGE CAMP NEAR NEW YORK CITY 


strations, Mrs. A. C. Hughston, con- 
vinced him that the suffragists were 
going to bring more people to his 
beach than all the rest of the attrac-! 
tions put together, and he quite cheer- 
fully donated the space. The $150.00 
covered the cost of the tent, which 
was a substantially built wooden 
framework covered with canvas, hav- 
ing a floor and a speaker’s stand in 
front; the furniture, which consisted 
of several folding tables for litera- 
ture, some chairs, a water cooler, etc.; 
the decorations, which consisted of 
the usual Votes for Women banners 
and bannerettes and the traveling 
photograph gallery; the electricity 
and the janitor service. A different 
Assembly District took charge of the 
tent each week and kept it supplied 
with speakers and workers. There 
were frequent speeches, and in be- 
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gleaned from the experience of many 
suffrage workers in similar experi- 
ments. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Utah is said to be the only State 
that has legislated the kindergarten 
system into its entire educational 
plan, 








The official organ of the National 
Anti-Suffrage Association has come 
out against raising the age of pro- 
tection for girls to 18. 





Since women got the vote, penny 
soup kitchens have been established 
in the Los Angeles public schools, 
where underfed children may secure a 
hot meal at noon for a nominal price. 





Every year 870,000 babies die in the 
United States—more than the total 
number of men who perished by 
wounds, imprisonment or illness dur- 
ing the four years of the Civil War. 





The June issue of “The American 
City” is a special women’s number. 
It contains interesting contributions 
on civic betterment, home-making and 
sanitation. 





The usefulness of automobile tours 
for suffrage is now generally recog- 
nized. Rev. Mary Safford, president 
of the Iowa E. S. A., and other prom- 
inent Iowa suffragists, have lately 
started out on such a tour. It is pro- 
posed to cover the whole State. 





Notice has already been given in 
Parliament of three woman suffrage 
amendments to the Irish Home Rule 
Bill. One, offered by Lloyd-George’s 
secretary, proposes to give the ballot 
to all men over 21 and all women over 
25. He says this aims to meet the 
objection that if suffrage were grant- 
ed on equal terms the women would 
constitute a majority of the voters. 





The increasing recognition of wom- 
an suffrage as a question of the day 
is illustrated by the program of the 
Chantauqua Institution, New York. It 
announces for the second week in 
July five lectures on this subject by 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper. (1) Evolu- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment; (2), Character and Strength of 
the Opposition; (3), Present Legal 
and Political Status of Woman; (4), 
Woman Suffrage in Practice; (5), The 
Promise of the Future. 





The granting of equal suffrage has 
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Woman Citizen says: “The dove of 
peace hovered gracefully over the an- 
nual convention of the California Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Paso 
Robles. Unlike the last convention at 
Long Beach, when the question of in- 
dorsing the woman suffrage bill came 
up and caused a merry war among 
the antis and suffragists, there was 
nothing to fight over this time, and a 
cheerful, homelike atmosphere pre- 
vailed.” 





Fifty-two candidates for the Penn- 
3sylvania State Senate and eighty-two 
for the House of Representatives have 
pledged themselves in writing to the 
cause of woman suffrage, according to 
returns received by the Executive 
Board of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association. 





Miss Anna A. Malley has been nom- 
inated for Governor of Washington by 
the Socialist Party. Mrs, Minnie 
Parks of Seattle was nominated for 
State Treasurer. Both nominations 
were made on a referendum ballot. 
Miss Malley ran 800 votes ahead of 
the next most popular candidate for 
Governor, Judge Richard Winsor, of 
the Seattle school board. Miss Mal- 
ley’s home is in Everett. She is a lec- 
turer and writer. 





A friend in Tennessee, enclosing a 
pleasant editorial from the Jackson 
Sun, writes: “Suffrage is marching 
on. See how the people are being edu- 


cated! Less than a year ago the Jack- 
son Sun printed bitter editorials 
against woman suffrage. Now see 


how kindly it comments even on mili- 


tancy. Surely the sentiment is grow- 
ing hourly in favor of votes for 
women.” 





Under the title, “A Noble Life,” 
Miss Tarbell in the American Maga- 
zine for July gives a very interesting 
account of the late Carola Woerishof- 
fer. Miss Tarbell does not refer to 
the fact that Miss Woerishoffer was 
an earnest suffragist. If she had been 
an equally earnest Anti Miss Tarbell 
would not have failed to mention it. 





The Harvard University League for 
Woman Suffrage has elected officers 
for the following year as follows: 
President, Gardner Hale, Chicago; 
secretary, 8S. C. Kelten, Cleveland; 
treasurer, R. L. Wolf, Cleveland. The 
Executive Committee consists of A. 
Jaretski, New York; 8S. A. Eliot, Jr., 
Cambridge; L. deJ. Harvard, London, 
England; I. Pickel, Pittsburg, and 
William H. Greenleaf, the officers ex 
officio. 





Norway’s women voters have ob- 
tained higher salaries for women 
workers, and opened to women posi- 
tions formerly closed to them. There 
are now women police, doing a great 
deal for the betterment and protec- 
tion of women; and there are now 
women principals in some of the pub- 
lic schools where formerly the princi- 
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THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 


Next week the Fourth of July will be celebrated from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Canada to the Gulf. For the 
friends of equal rights, there is more cause this year to celebrate 
than there ever has been before. Not only has the suffrage 
movement made unexampled progress, but the march of ideas has 
been forward all along the line. People are learning to see 
through the old traditional mistakes that have blinded them 
upon a score of important questions, all of them kindred to 
ours, 

There will still be plenty of places that will celebrate after 
the old barbaric fashion, with unlimited noise and gunpowder, 
and maiming of little children; but a larger number than ever 
before will keep a rational Fourth, just as pleasurable without 
being dangerous to life or limb. There will still be plenty of 
orations in the old style, full of brag and bombast, and glorifi- 
cation of the fathers, without any recognition of the obligation 
resting on their descendants to carry out and extend their 
principles; but a larger number than ever before will show the 
connection between patriotism and life, and urge the applica- 
tion of the great principles of the Declaration of Independence 
to the pressing problems of our own day and generation. The 
Hon. George F. Hoar said: ‘We have driven our leading oppon- 
ents from one position to another, until there is not a thought- 
ful opponent of woman suffrage now to be found who is not 
forced to deny the doctrines laid down in the Declaration of 
Independence.” Anti-suffragists remind us that the men of 1776 
did not believe in votes for women. In this and many other 
respects, they did not perceive the logical consequences of their 
own principles. It is for us to develop them and carry them out. 
Why should we feel compelled to abide by the opinion of the 
fathers in regard to woman suffrage, any more than by their 
opinions in regard to women’s education, women’s property 
rights and women’s sphere generally? To be worthy of our 
fathers, we must be pioneers, as they were: 

“They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts, 

Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the past’s. 

But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath made 
us free, 

Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits flee 

The rude grasp of that great Impulse which drove them across 
the sea.” 

Theodore Winthrop wrote: “It is a mighty influence when 
the portrait of a noble forefather puts its eye on one who bears 
his name, and says, by the language of an unchanging look: ‘I 
was a Radical in my day; be thou the same in thine! I turned 
my back upon the old tyrannies and heresies, and struck for 
the new liberties and beliefs; my liberty and belief are doubt- 
less already tyranny and heresy to thine age; strike thou for 
the new! I worshipped the purest God of my generation,—it 
may be that a purer God is revealed to thine; worship Him 
with thy whole heart.” Only those who live in that spirit can 
consistently celebrate the revolution of 1776. 














A. 8. B. 


THERE IS A LIMIT 


From all over the United States the editor of The Woman’s 
Journal receives clippings of anti-suffrage articles, with requests 
to send answers to the papers where they appeared. She re 
sponds as often as time and strength will permit. When unable 
to do so, she can only assure her friends that she is as sorry for 
her inability as they can be, 





' ; OURNAL, JUNE Z 
SUFFRAGE AT CHICAGO 
The question of votes for women was well to the fore at 
Chicago, in spite of the intense excitement over the Taft 
Roosevelt fight. The women delegates were given an ovation, 
and both they and the wives of many male delegates were 
interviewed as to their views on suffrage, which were promi- 
nently featured in all the papers. 

A suffrage delegation, headed by Jane Addams, had a hear- 
ing before the Committee on Resolutions in behalf of the N. A. 
W. S.A. A report of it is given in another column. A delega 
tion from the National Anti Association was reported to be in 
the city to ask a hearing. The press reports do not show 
whether they got it or not. At all events, the steam roller 
went over the suffrage plank in the Taft Committee, as might 
have been expected; but the platform of the Roosevelt Conven- 
tion had one, and with La Follette, of course, the matter was 
never in doubt. 

A big meeting was held by the suffragists in Chicago in the 
Illinois Theatre to celebrate Roosevelt’s declaration for a suf: 
frage plank. Representatives of almost all suffrage organiza- 
tions of Chicago and Illinois occupied the platform. 

Gifford Pinchot, who came to the meeting as Roosevelt’s 
representative, assured the audience that if Roosevelt could 
insert a suffrage plank in the convention platform it would be 


him in the fight for public honesty. 

Judge Lindsey told how well the women’s vote was working 
in Denver, and attributed the fact that he still was on the judi- 
cial bench, despite the attacks of corrupt politicians, to the 
women’s votes. 

Mrs. Frederick Nathan, president of the Consumers’ League 
of America, said, in part: 

“This is a wonderful moment when the progressives say we 
must put a suffrage plank in the party platform. I went last 
week before the Taft Committee to ask them to put suffrage in 
their platform. William Barnes, Jr., informed me then he did 
not approve of woman suffrage. I did not remind him then, as 
I might have, of the testimonial regarding him and his actions 
made public by the committee at Albany appointed to look into 
the graft in the State Legislature, to the effect that the one 
most benefited by the graft and the raids on the public treasury 
there was William Barnes, Jr., of New York. I should have 
told him he is just the type of man from whom we expect oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage.” 

Senator Yates of California told how equal suffrage was 
won there and how it had worked. “The California victory was 
not merely a State victory; it was a national triumph,” he said. 
“Women from all States rallied to our aid.” He paid special 
tribute to the help rendered in the campaign by two Illinois 
women, Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch and Miss Helen Todd. 

There were addresses’ by Mrs. McCulloch, Dr. Anna C, 
Blount, Mrs. Fannie McCartney Worthington of Chicago and 
Mrs, Antoinette Funk, vice-president of the Women’s Suffrage 
Party of Illinois, 

The speeches in behalf of Roosevelt by Pinchot, Lindsey 
and Yates were cheered, but whenever La Follette’s name was 
mentioned the applause was so hearty and so long that the 
papers say the gathering seemed to resolve itself into a La 
Follette affair. 

Representatives of President Taft sent messages near the 
close of the meeting to Mrs. McCulloch, who was chairman, and 
to Mrs. Antoinette Funk, head of the committee in charge of the 
meeting, asking that they be allowed to speak for the President, 
who, they said, had declared for suffrage. Mrs. Funk told them 
that if the President had made a public statement to that effect 
they might speak. They said he had not. 

A large number of delegates to the Republican National 
Convention and their wives attended the meeting. 


THE BED-ROCK ARGUMENT 


Zona Gale contributes to The Woman’s Bulletin of Los 
Angeles an article on “The Woman Citizen of California.” In 
it she sets forth admirably the bottom argument for equal rights, 
broader and more fundamental than all the petty maze of ex- 
pediencies to which opponents usually seek to limit the discus- 
sion. She says: 











I wish that every man who is ever to vote on constitutional 
amendments which shall extend the franchise to women might 
go to California before he votes. For it seems to me that he 
must come away with one of the things that make for citizen- 
ship: a wide, new sense of justice. And he must come away, 
too, with One of the things that make for humanity: a better 
understanding of the nature of all the human race. 

The simple, straight justice of equal suffrage has never 
come to me as in this my first experienee in meeting women 
who exercise the franchise. For the last dozen years and more 
I have been accustomed to see and mingle with groups of women 
who have been studying civic subjects and doing social work. 
In the Middle West I have heard both State and town govern- 
ment discussed in its application to women in industry, child 
labor, workmen’s just compensation, fire protection, pure food, 
sanitation and all matters of public health. In New York I have 
heard women present the results of social investigation in which 
they had worked with men, and in the outcome of which they 
were as much affected as men. Both in the Middle West and 
in New York I have seen women try to influence legislation 
which should bring about these things for the good of the 
family, the municipality, the future; and over and over again 
I have seen the failure of their efforts to eventuate, simply 
because they had no tools with which to work. They could 
somewhat influence public opinion, and they did it. But this 
is a long way about. And it meant that half the human race 
worked for its own good as it understood it, and said so at the 
polls; while the other half got in what indirect strokes it might 
for exactly the same end. 

Therefore, to see a body of women, as I saw the Los Angeles 
Woman’s City Club, discussing the best means of garbage dis- 
posal, and to know that they not only understood the need of 
this bit of municipal housekeeping, but held the power to put it 
through as much as ever they did to keep their own kitchens 
clean, was a revelation. They were not to meet, report and 
go home. They were to vote. And to see the Woman’s Pro- 
gressive League of California considering the legal status of 
mother and child was to see mothers who not only knew their 
duty to their children, but could go out and help good men to 





enact measures essential to the performance of this duty. These 





done. He said the Colonel had called on the women to help. 
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things were lessons in simple justice, and the race has always 

And a better understanding of the human race results, be 
cause these women, who now have their chance, are rising to It. 
Schools to learn how to vote, classes and clubs to learn about 
the issues of the hour—these are signs that the women are 
in earnest, if one needs signs. And the dignity and simplicity 
with which they have gone about this new way of motherhood 
to men is a lesson in the nature of being. 

“They act as if they had always had the franchise,” one 
hears said, over and over. « 

They always have had it, inherently. It is only that now 
they have won the right to exercise an inherent right and 
privilege and joy which should have been inalienable. And 
these women are taking up the privilege as simply as they 
would accept any other means of increasing their efficiency as 
citizens and human beings. 





MRS. PANKHURST FREED 


When the British Cabinet yielded to the force of public 
opinion and recognized Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence as political offenders, the Women’s Social 
and Political Union claimed that the large number of women 
now in prison for following their lead should be recognized as 
political offenders, too, This was altogether reasonable. The 
political motive was the same in all cases. But the govern- 
ment refused. It was determined that the less distinguished 
window-breakers should all serve out their terms as ordinary 
criminals, Thereupon they all began a hunger-strike. With 
the singular solidarity that unites the members of the 
W. S. P. U., from the highest to the lowest, the three leaders, 
although in their own case they had gained their point and 
were receiving the food and treatment of “politicals,” went on a 
hunger-strike too. They would not ask their followers to bear 
what they were not ready to bear themselves. The authorities 
tried to feed them by force, and the usual painful and revolt- 
ing scenes followed. It is now announced that Mrs. Pankhurst 
and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence have been set free. The despatches 
say: 

“Miss Annie Kenney, who has been directing the Women’s 
Social and Political Union during the imprisonment of the 
suffragist leaders, announces that Mrs. Pankhurst was released 
because she was found to be at the point of death. All attempts 
to feed her by force had failed. Reginald McKenna, Home 
Secretary, admits that Mrs. Pankhurst’s heart was too weak to 
permit of forced feeding.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst was in frail health when she was sentenced, 
but the chances are that among the multitude of suffrage prison- 
ers there are Others in worse plight physically than she. The 
government has for years shown the grossest “respect of per- 
sons” in its treatment of the arrested suffragettes, giving heavy 
sentences to the obscure women, and letting women of promi- 
nence and influence off easily. A year or two since, it refused 
to feed Lady Constance Lytton by force, on the ground that 
her heart was too weak. She then cut off her hair, dressed her- 
self in poor clothes, took part in a suffrage demonstration under 
a feigned name, and was promptly imprisoned and fed by force, 
without any regard to her heart. Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence have an immense following, by whom they 
are devotedly beloved, and who are stirred to warm indignation 
against the government when they are ill used. Probably that 
is the true reason why they have been freed. 








A. 8. B. 


A NOTEWORTHY PETITION 


International protest was called out by the sentencing of 
Mrs. Pankhurst and the Pethick Lawrences as ordinary crimi- 
nals. Petitions that they should be recognized as political 
offenders and treated as such poured in upon Mr. Asquith and 
the Home Secretary from many different parts of the world. 
Among the signers were Selma Lagerlif, Ellen Key, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Mme. Curie, George Brandes, Prince Kropotkiu, 
Prof, Paul Milyukoff, Jean Jaures of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, Dr. Edward Bernstein of the German Reichstag, Emil 
Vandervelde of the Belgian Parliament, Signor Enrico Ferri of 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, Prof. M. M. Kovaleffsky of 
St. Petersburg, member of the Council of the Empire, Olive 
Schreiner, Senator Schreiner and twenty-four other Senators 
and members of the House of Assembly at Cape Town, Dr. 
Frederick Van Eeden of Holland, Francis de Pressensé, Marcel 
Prevost, and Paul Marguerite of Paris, besides members of 
Parliament, professors, authors and other men and women of 
prominence in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Austria, India and the 
ends of the earth. There were petitions from persons 
of distinction at Oxford and Cambridge Universities, and 
societies in South Africa with a membership of two thousand 
women united in a cablegram from Pretoria. Many other soci- 
eties, at home and abroad, joined in the plea. 


WOMEN HOLD THE KEY 


It has long been known that there is one organization of 
women in England which could at any time bring Mr. Asquith 
to his knees, and force him to give the suffrage bill fair play. 
This is the Women’s Liberal Federation. Almost the whole 
arduous unpaid work of canvassing for every political party i2 
England is done by its women. No party could hope to carry 
an election if the women withheld their help. The Women’s 
Liberal Federation wants suffrage, and has again and again 
passed resolutions urging the Liberal Cabinet to support the 
cause. But the women are so impressed with the importance 
of the general principles for which the Liberal party stands 
that they have not yet been willing to take the ground that they 
will no longer work for the party unless it grants them justice. 

There have been many signs, however, that their patience 
was approaching the breaking point. Active and influential 
Liberal women have withdrawn from the organization on this 
ground, and local branches have refused to canvass for anti- 
suffrage candidates. Their indignation has been much intens!- 
fied by the Cabinet’s expressed intention to bring in a bill making 
suffrage for men universal, but leaving all women out. At the 
recent annual meeting of the National Council of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, the following resolution was passed by 9 
large majority: 

“This Council ig of the opinion that if the Government 
(Electoral) Reform Bill becomes law without the enfranchis< 
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overstrained, and it will become extremely difficult, and perhaps 
impossible, to sustain the present amicable relations between 
the members of the Women’s Liberal Federation and the Liberal 
party.” The Manchester Guardian says that, judging by the 
temper of the meeting, this resolution was “an extremely mild 
expression of an uncommonly energetic feeling.” A. 8. B. 


IN GOOD COMPANY 


The proposal to submit to the voters an amendment enfran- 
chising women was lost in the New Hampshire Constitutional 
Convention last week by a vote of 208 to 149. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson wrote: 

The God that made New Hampshire 
Taunted the lofty land 
With little men. 

They are not all little, however, by any means. The men 
and women in the old Granite State who have worked so hard 
to get the amendment submitted will have the sincere sym- 
pathy of the friends of equal rights all over the world in this 
postponement of their hopes. 

They can at least have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the suffrage amendment was buried in good company, for prac- 
tically all the other progressive amendments were defeated 
also, The Convention proved itself a thoroughly “stand-pat” 
pody. In the Ohio Constitutional Convention, where the suf- 
frage amendment passed with only 34 dissenting votes among 
the 119 delegates, our measure was in good company again, for 
most of the other progressive amendments went through as well. 
If a man is known by the company he keeps, so is a measure. 
The suffragists can be proud of their company, and the Antis 
certainly have cause to blush for theirs. A. 8. B. 








It is reported that the main forces opposing the suffrage 
amendment in New Hampshire were the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, the Amoskeag Mills and the Portsmouth brewery. The 
Constitutional Convention was strongly for Taft, and though 
the Suffrage Associations are non-partisan, Roosevelt’s coming 
out for suffrage was used as an argument against it. The most 
powerful corporations in New Hampshire are said to have had a 
strong lobby at work against woman suffrage long before the 
discussion and vote. If all the delegates who had promised to 
vote for it had kept their word it would have carried, but many 
were won over by the “Interests,” 


DENVER’S WOMAN RECORDER 


Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds sends us a warm tribute to Mrs. 
Lucy Harrington, the newly elected recorder of Denver. She 
says that in the Colorado suffrage campaign in 1893 the late 
Helen M. Reynolds was the secretary and Mrs. Harrington was 
the stenographer, and they were the only Colorado women 
employes in that campaign. Mrs. Reynolds says: 

“I was then on the Rocky Mountain News, close by, and 
was in and out of Headquarters several times a day. I have 
known Mrs. Harrington well ever since. I do not believe there 
is a woman in Colorado better informed upon the whole prog: 
ress of the suffrage movement and the progressive movement 
in that State, more familiar with all the modern and remedial 
legislation which has been placed on the statute books of Colo- 
rado since that day, or who has helped more to secure it. She 
has always been true as steel to the women’s cause, never gone 
back on it at a critical moment, or truckled to powerful politi- 
cians, Any women who has tried during the last twenty years 
to make equal suffrage useful and valuable in the State of Colo- 
rado must rejoice to hear of Mrs. Harrington’s election. Her 
election upon the Citizens’ ticket, with which the citizens of 
Denver took affairs into their own hands and defeated both 
political parties by an overwhelming majority; her splendid 
plurality of over 23,000, second only to that of Judge Lindsey, 
and the importance of the office to which she is elected, all help 
to make it a lovely occasion.” 


GIGANTIC BLUFF 


For about two years Miss Minnie Bronson, in print and on 
many platforms, has been making a series of elaborate dogmatic 
statements about the laws relating to workingwomen. They 
sounded plausible, and few persons were in a position to refute 
them, because very few have an exhaustive knowledge of the 
laws of the different States upon this subject. Miss Bronson’s 
pamphlet has now been taken to pieces by two sets of experts, 
as mentioned in our columns last week, and it turns out to be 
a complete tissue of misstatements. Miss Pauline Goldmark, 
Miss Josephine Goldmark and Mrs. Florence Kelley, in the 
pamphlet just issued by the Equal Suffrage Association of Con- 
cord, N. H., say, in part: 

“Not only is the general trend of the argument misleading; 
there are also errors of fact so grave as to discredit the whole. 

“If, as is stated on page 5, women really were protected 
from night work by law in sixteen States where there is no 
woman suffrage, and were not thus protected in four suffrage 
States, some conclusions detrimental to the exercise of the 
suffrage by women might be drawn. It would be fortunate, 
indeed, if sixteen States had so legislated. Unhappily, only three 
States—Massachusetts, Nebraska and Indiana—have such laws 
for adult women. This statement is thus 80 per cent. error. 

“This error reappears in another form on page 9, where 
it is stated that between 1908 and 1910 ‘fifty-four laws were 
enacted by the Legislatures of thirty-two States, affecting the 
employment of women and children. Chief among them were 
the laws restricting or prohibiting night work by women.’ 

“In fact, no law whatever was enacted during those years 
prohibiting the work of women at night. A single State, Con- 
necticut, partially restricted night work in stores; a woman 
May not work therein more than ten hours in twenty-four if 
She is employed after 10 P. M. 

“On page 10 the statement appears that six States, ‘Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
enacted laws superseding former laws.’ This is an error as to 
four of these six States mentioned. Only Louisiana and Michi- 
an passed such laws, the former establishing a ten-hour day 
for women, and the latter a 54-hour week. Pennsylvania ard 
Virginia already had such laws and took no action as to the 
working hours of women during the two years in question. 
Kansas has to this day no such law. Kentucky enacted its first 
Testriction of women’s hours in 1912. 

“In the next lines it is stated further that five States ‘en- 
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Missouri and Washington. Of these States but one, Missouri, 
is correctly included. Mississippi has to this day no law iimit- 
ing women’s hours of labor, and the three other States did not 
enact initial laws between 1908 and 1910 as stated. 

“All these errors are obvious to anyone who takes the 
trouble to look up Bulletin No. 85 of the United States Burean 
of Labor, in which the legislation for the two years in ques- 
tion is given in detail.” 

Miss Bronson was formerly for a short time in the employ 
of the Bureau of Labor, and this fact has been exploited hy 
the anti-suffragists to give the impression that she is an author- 
ity. As is well said py the compilers of this pamphlet, who 
really are authorities on the question, it is extraordinary that 
Miss Bronson “should exhibit so fundamental an ignorance of 
the statutes of which she undertakes to speak as an expert.” 
She has simply been playing upon the public a gigantic game 
of bluff. 

Miss Edith Abbott and Dr. Sophonisba Breckinridge have 
followed almost entirely different lines in their pamphlet, and 
have punctured Miss Bronson’s fallacies in quite other direc: 
tions, but very convincingly. Every suffragist ought to have 
both pamphlets. The two together spike Miss Bronson’s guns 
completely. A. 8S. B. 


EUROPEAN NEWS 


In Sweden, the government bill to give women full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage passed the lower house by a vote of 140 to 66, 
and came so near passing the non-representative upper house 
that a change of eight votes would have carried it. Since last 
year the measure has gained 35 supporters in the upper house 
and 20 in the lower. All the progressive parties are for it, and 
it is recognized to be only a question of time when it will pass. 
But the reactionaries are determined to fight it to the last ditch. 








In Paris, about half the municipal councillors have come 
out in favor of votes for women. 





For the first time, three women have been elected to the 
school board in Budapest. The suffragists lately secured a 
change of the old rule excluding women from membership. 





Germany has now its first anti-suffrage society. It has 
been started in Berlin, and is called “The German Federation 
for Combating the Emancipation of Women.” Such societies 
have long existed in England and America, and now in Ger- 
many also the equal rights movement is making so much prog- 
ress that the reactionaries are scared into taking action. 





In Austria, the women tax-payers of Wiener-Neustadt and 
Waidhofen have just been given the right to vote in person, 
instead of by proxy as heretofore, and suffrage for both men 
and women has been made compulsory. So the women of these 
two towns of 60,000 and 20,000 inhabitants are not only permit- 
ted but required to vote, while the women of Vienna are still 
prevented from doing so, and while Austria still forbids any 
woman to attend a political meeting! 


TOOL OR PARTNER 


Prof. Simon N, Patten of the University of Pennsylvania 
contributes to the Twentieth Century Magazine for July a 
striking article entitled “Shall Woman Be Tool or Partner?’ 
Prof. Patten says: , 

“There is no possible compromise between woman’s sup- 
pression and woman’s full expression. Many societies have 
kept woman within the home, and have by so doing worked out 
definite relations between men and women. When this limit is 
overstepped, there is no equilibrium that does not involve the 
full equality of women. A man may say to his wife, ‘Mend my 
socks,’ and be on safe ground; but if she becomes interested in 
the price of yarn or needles, the tariff becomes her problem 
and she must vote. So, too, she may tend the sick of her fam- 
ily and be contented with her lot; but if she becomes interested 
in preventing disease, the spell is broken that kept her in se- 
clusion. A new equilibrium now becomes necessary in which 
she is man’s partner in all reform; there is no half-way house.” 


WOMEN ‘DELEGATES PRAISED 


(Concluded from page 201.) 

















Mrs, Blaney was born in Chicago and comes of a family dis- 
tinguished for mental endowment and munificent charities, 

In 1883, soon after her marriage to Chas. D. Blaney, they 
came to Santa Clara valley, and have since been strongly identi- 
fied with the forces making for beauty and righteousness in 
California. They have a delightful country seat at Saratoga 
and a winter home in Pasadena. Mrs. Blaney has traveled ex- 
tensively, is interested in foreign medical missions, and is the 
principal promoter, if not the founder, of a medical hospital in 
Northern China. 

She has contributed much toward the success of the 
woman’s club movement in California, helped to organize the 
Club Women’s Franchise League, served on the Executive Board 
of the California Equal Suffrage Association during its strenuous 
campaign, and contributed generously to the campaign funds 





BIENNIAL TO HAVE SUFFRAGE DAY 





(Concluded from page 201.) 





answered by experience during these few months of suffrage in 
California. The facts and figures are very interesting and are 
vouched for by a strong committee, which volunteers to answer 
any further questions. These pamphlets will be distributed to 
every woman visiting the Biennial, and will be mailed to every 
college woman graduate in the various campaign States. As 
prominent Vassar, Cornell, Wellesley and Bryn Mawr women 
vouch for these facts, they will have great weight with college 
women in the varicus States, and will doubtless bring many 
strong and efficient workers into the suffrage fold before the 
various campaigns end. : 

“There is no more significant movement in the recent de 
velopments of suffrage than the tremendous uprising and awak- 
ening among the college women.” 





Acted initial laws,’ viz., Mississippi, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
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Only a few weeks ago the president of Iowa’s anti-suffrage 
organization, Mrs. Martin Flynn, resigned her office on her 
return from a visit to California, because of what she had seen 
of the practical workings of equal suffrage. We all have cause 
to rejoice that the Biennial is held this year in a city where 
women yote. A. 8. B. 


SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO 


Miss Margaret S. Roberts, State Librarian of Idaho, writes 
in the Idaho Club Woman for June: 

I think we can demonstrate, not only that woman’s suffrage 
has no bad results, but that it has certain good results. 

Today we sit down and count our blessings that have come 
to us through suffrage. We find: 

1. Suffrage has given to the women of our State a position 
of increased dignity and influence. 

2. It has made some improvement in our laws. 

3. It has enabled women to bear on legislation more quick- 
ly and with less labor. 

4. It has often defeated bad candidates. 

5. It has broadened women’s minds, and has led them to 
take a more intelligent interest in public affairs. 

6. It has made elections and political meetings more or- 
derly. 

7. It has made it easier to secure liberal appropriations 
for educational and humanitarian purposes. 

8. It has opened to women more important positions. 

Miss Roberts says, further: 

No doubt it is in other suffrage States as it is in Idaho. 
They are besieged daily with the question, “What has suffrage 
done for your State?” Sometimes the cry comes like a cry 
from a ship that seems to be in distress, out in deep water of 
doubt and misgivings. But “Fear not, no harm can coms to 
thee.” No State that admits to citizenship its good mothers, 
wives and daughters can help but make a greater advancement 
in civilization and a greater, broader and finer citizenship. 

Idaho women have accomplished much in a quiet, unob- 
trusive way. Before working for any reform they have studied 
the question thoroughly and have kept this motto always before 
them, as their slogan: “Stop! Look! Listen!” Women in 
our State have always made their influence felt, on all vital 
issues, by their vote. This they consider good citizenship, and 
that the study of politics to help secure good political resu'ts 
is worthy of American womanhood. The ballot in the hands 
of a good woman is the open door to influential legislation, and 
the most important being in America today is the woman who 
thinks, . 

While we have accomplished much along all lines since 
coming into our citizenship, we feel, like all women, we are 
in process. We have but recently begun to realize that we are 
individuals. Protection of adults weakens them, and causes 
arrested development. Power, we find, is not a gift, but is the 
result of wide exercise. With more exercise of the ballot, we 
expect to be a greater power in our State for good. 


Woman’s Journal Business 


Newsies Give Washington a Genuine Surprise and 
Do a Thriving Business, Selling Out 
in Thirty Minutes 











OMAN’S JOURNAL newsies yesterday were 
the livest topic of newspaperdom in this 
burgh,” writes Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, of 
Washington, D. C., describing last Saturday’s 
experiences in selling papers. “They sur- 
prised even our friends—for we had not ad- 
vertised their appearance at all. Their stock 
in trade sold out in less than one half hour! 
During that time one of our enterprising re- 
porters managed to get himself photographed 
while holding an earnest conversation with 
one of the newsies. 

“We hope to make this a regular feature of our local 
work, and will give the proceeds to our Headquarters 
fund. Next week we must have more papers. I hope to 
get as many as four more to go out selling. 

“Please send us four more newsy bags. You may send 
me two hundred copies of The Journal of June 29. Our 
newsies sold papers on the corner of 15th street and 
Pennsylvania avenue, and had so much fun and met with 
so much that was pleasant that they wished they had 
twice as many papers to sell!” 

If Mrs. Tindall’s newsies sell all of their papers this 
afternoon they will be able to put five dollars in their 
local treasury, they will send five dollars to The Journal 
office, and they will have done effective advertising for 
the cause and the national suffrage paper. 

As a straight business proposition for local suffrage 
work as well as for The Journal, nothing can beat street 
sales of the suffrage paper, especially if the gorgeous yel- 
low bag is worn. Thousands of people in every large 
city do not know that there is a Votes for Women news- 
paper. Shall we not let them know it, and sell them a 
paper at the same time? Is suffrage interest dead during 
the summer months in your community? Then you may 
want to send for a newsy booklet, a newsy bag, and as 
many Journals as you can sell in an afternoon. It will 
put new life into the community. 





Agnes E. Ryan. 








WOMAN’S JOURNAL PLEDGE BLANK. 


I hereby pledge............. new subscribers 
for the Woman’s Journal] to be sent to the 
Journal office on or before July 31, 1912. 
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CEMENT you NeEp 


for repairing China, Glassware 
Furniture, Meerschaum, Vases, 
Books, Leather Belting and Tip- 
ping Billiard Cues. Alsa 
Leather and Rub- 
ber Cement. Any 
one of the three 
kinds, 15¢c per 
bottle. From 
your dealer. 


MAJOR MFG. CO., N.Y.C. » 
A. Major, Pres. 
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SUFFRAGE LECTURE 


“Politics and Our Pocket 
Books ” 


Showing man’s need of Woman's 
Vote. 


Address 


EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP 


600 West 192d Street, 
New York City. 











A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves thegenuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c.¢@ Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 





By young man, position at general 
housework. Honest, faithful, anxious 
to work and learn to speak English; 
private family, hotel or restaurant. 


Address Olan Shirinian, 4 Pratt Place, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 











SOPHIE B. WRIGHT 


“The first citizen of New Orleans,” 
Miss Sophie B. Wright, died recently 
at her home, following an attack of 
heart disease. 

She was the best known and the 
best beloved woman in Louisiana. 
Pain, poverty and sacrifice were her 
portion, yet she toiled on through the 
years, a mother to thousands of chil- 
dren, a benefactor to the needy and 
suffering. 

At the age of three years she suf 
fered a fall which crippled her for 
life. For six years she was strapped 
to a chair. When only fourteen years 
old and going about on crutches, she 
opened a private school for girls, now 
known as the Home Institute and as 


COMMONWEALTH 








Offers rooms with hot and could 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel 


Send for Booklet 
STORER FP. CRAFTS, Gen’l Manager 





PILLOW TOP AND BACK 


ONE PILLOW TOP: natural color 
excellent quality PURE IRISH LINEN 
size 18 x 18 stamped 


“VOTES FOR WOMEN” | 


ready for embroidering: including 
enough material to embroider. 
BACK OF SAME MATERIAL. 
Postage prepaid any place in the 
United States 


Price, $1.00 


Send Now 
HELP THE CAUSE by having one of 
these pillows in your home. 


Price of pillow all embroidered, 
$5.00 


FAY ALDRICH 


457 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 











‘Wright never refused a girl who ap 


WEBSTER HOUSE 


WENTWORTH, N. H. 


An ideal home for Summer Guests. 
Terms six to nine dollars a week. 
Booklets if desired. 


Address F. E. WEBSTER, 
Wentworth, N. H. 


one of the most successful among 
the girls’ schools in the South. Be 
fore she was twenty, she founded the 
first night schoo] in the city for the 
education of the poor boys and young 
men who had to work during the day 
These two schools she continued for 
the remainder of her life. Although 
in limited circumstances herself, Misg 


plied for an education, no matter what 
her condition financially. Her night 
school was free. 

An active worker in the King’s 
Daughters and in church and chari 
‘table organizations, she was a part 
of nearly all the agencies that related 
to the welfare of the city and State. 
She was closely identified with the 
Home for Incurables, and raised the 
fund for the building of its children’s 
annex. She founded “Rest Awhile,” 
a summer resort for needy women and 
children, Her private gifts and bene. 
factions were many, but given so 
silently that their number is un- 
known, 

All over the South Miss Wright 
was recognized as a leader in educa- 
tion. The people of her city appre: 
ciated the gentle, comprehending 
woman who went about on ker 
crutches doing good, and who, how- 
ever distraught with pain, never 
failed to meet her classes. Of late 
years, honors were shown her. In 
1904 the Picayune loving cup, offered 
to the citizen rendering the most dis- 
tinguished service to New Orleans 
during the previous year, was award- 
ed to Miss Wright. Its  pres- 
entation was marked by a _ great 
public ovation. Professional and 
business men testified that they 
owed all they were to the be 


loved teacher; and men and wom-| 


en in all walks of life paid her trib- 
ute. A check for $10,000 was con- 
tributed by her friends to pay off the 
mortgage she had placed on her 
home in order to meet the expenses 
of educating boys and girls. 

Again in 1906, the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Miss Wright’s teachership 
was celebrated. The Mayor of New 
Orleans, ministers of every denomina- 
tion, the heads of the Era and other 
clubs, and of the patriotic and phil 
anthropic societies, together with the 
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Sidney Fairchild Co., 462 Fairchild Bldg., Toledo,0. 











BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL 


BROADWAY, CORNER THIRD STREET 
IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 
Only Medium Price Hotel left in New York. 
Special attention given to ladies unescorted 
Special Rates for Summer 
OUR TABLE is the foundation of our enormous business. 
American Pilar, $2.50 upwards 
European Pian. 
Sena ror Large Colored Map of New York, FREE 
DAN C. WEBB, Proprietor 
The Only New York Hotel Featuring American Plan 
Modesage Prices. Excellent Food. Good Service. 


» $1.00 upwards 


‘only forty-six years. 


passed resolutions of appreciation, 
and the House of Representatives ad- 
journed in honor of her memory. 
Both city and State were officially rep- 
resented at her funeral. 

The busy and beautiful life of this 
remarkable woman was spanned by 


F. M. A. 
PROMINENT NEVADA MEN 
DECLARE FOR SUFFRAGE 





Miss Charlotte Anita Whitney, cam- 
paign president of the College Equal 
Suffrage League in California, recent- 
ly spent a week in Nevada with the 
State President, Miss Anne H. Mar- 
tin. 

After addressing the University As- 
sembly on suffrage and organizing a 
chapter of the College Equal Suffrage 
League, Miss Whitney and Miss Mar- 
tin went to Carson, the capital, where 
a meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the recently organized Orms- 
by County Branch, and many new 
memberships were secured. The Civ- 
ic Club, composed of prominent men 
of the State, was addressed by them, 
and several State officials, including 
the Governor, the Attorney General, 
two Supreme Judges, and the United 
States District Attorney, declared 
themselves for suffrage. Mrs. Cohn 
and Mrs. Bray, wife of the State 
superintendent of public instruction, 
president and secretary of the Orms- 
by County Branch, have been tireless 
workers for the cause. 

In Yerington, Miss Martin and Miss 
Whitney addressed the Lyon County 
Branch, under the presidency of Mrs, 
F. O. Stickney. An enthusiastic meet: 
ing was held and new names added 

In Virginia City a meeting was held, 
organized by Mrs. Lyman Clark, Jr., 
and presided over by Judge Langan. 
After addresses on “Equal Suffrage” 
by Miss Whitney and on “The Mili- 
tant Movement in England” by Miss 
Martin, the organization of the Storey 
County Branch of the Nevada Equal 
Franchise Society was effected, under 
the presidency of Mrs. Clark. 
Eureka County has a flourishing or- 
ganization under Mrs. Laura Hoegh’s 
leadership, Elko County has organized 
recently with Mrs. E. E. Caine as 
president, Nye County, one of the 
most important mining counties in the 
State, has organized under the presi- 
dency of Mrs, P. E. Keeler, and sev- 
eral others of Nevada’s fifteen coun- 
ties are on the way. 

A county press chairman is appoint- 
ed in every county to carry out the 
press work, co-operating with the 
State press chairman, as suggested by 
Mrs. Mabel Craft Deering, who was 
so successful in this work in Califor- 
nia. 

The Nevada Equal Franchise Soci- 
ety is greatly encouraged by the fact 
that members of their advisory board 
recently secured the endorsement of 
equal suffrage by the Democratic 
State Convention, held at Fallon on 
June 3. 

Senator Newlands of Nevada and 
Senator Clark of Wyoming have both 
been in the State recently, and both 
express themselves heartily for wom- 
an suffrage. 

The prospects are favorable of hav- 
ing the amendment passed by the 
Legislature next January for the sec- 
ond time. 

Miss Bird Wilson of Goldfield, a 
lawyer and one of the State vice- 
presidents, has recently completed a 
compilation entitled “Woman Under 
Nevada Law,” to be published by the 
society for campaign purposes. 

A. H. M. 


DANISH WOMEN VOTE 





Consul General E. D. Winslow 
writes from Copenhagen: 

“Women residents of Copenhagen 
have the franchise in municipal 
affairs. At the last election for the 
board of aldermen, 70,326 men and 
67,473 women had the right to vote, 
and of this number 56,795 men and 
46,347 women went to the polls.” 





On a flat three-cent fare basis, the 
street railways of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
May, earned, above all charges for in- 
terest and depreciation, an actual sur- 
plus of $32,000. Cleveland, for its 
three cents, gets good service with 
universal transfers, and the men who 
man the cars are permitted to join a 


In Oregon, the Portland suffragists 
took advantage of the Rose Festiva) 
parades. The different suffrage or 
ganizations combined for suffrage 
floats, and on all possible occasions 
suffrage speakers addressed the 
throngs that gathered from all over 
the State. Immense quantities of suf- 
frage literature were distributed to 
the crowds, and every. day there was 
a “shower of slips” from the win- 
dows of Headquarters. Besides the 
slips, little brightly colored cards 
with “Votes for Women” on one side 
and “Catch up with China” on the 
other, were shot out of the window 
into the middle of the street. Neigh- 


borhood meetings are growing in fre 


quency, and the calls for literature 
pennants and suffrage buttons are 
continual. 

Suffrage Float Cheered 

Of the suffrage float in one of the 
great parades, the Portland Evening 
Telegram says: 

“The suffrage float was a stunner, 
and elicited applause all along the 
route. It was drawn by four black 
horses decked with yellow, and the 
vehicle itself was a mass of yellow 
daisies and yellow bunting, with nu- 
merous votes for women pennants 
In the center of the car was a huge 
liberty bell wrought out in yellow 
flowers, and before it stood the figure 
of Justice, holding out a scale in 
which, equally balanced, were a boy 
and girl. About were grouped six 
young women dressed in white and 
bearing shields with the names of 
the six enfranchised States. In the 
rear of the wagon was a Chinese 
woman in native costume who tossed 
roses to the multitude. On the stem 
of each rose was fastened a votes for 
women ribbon. 

Greet Mrs. Duniway 

“At the close of the parade the float 
drew up in front of the home of Mrs 
Abigail Scott Duniway, the aged lead: 
er of the movement, who is too ill 
to view the festivities this year. Mrs. 
Duniway was much touched with the 
demonstration of regard, and waved 
a greeting of acknowledgment from 
her window.” 

Pioneer’s Grandson Rides 

In the horse parade rode the Junior 
Hunt Club, boys and girls on ponies. 
Among them rode Master Robert D. 
Duniway, a fourteen-year-old grandson 
of the President of the Oregon E, S 
A., carrying a “Votes for Women” 
banner. Mrs. Duniway’s five sons and 
her whole tribe of grandchildren are 
all for equal rights. 

Next day the silver loving cup 
awarded as the prize for the suffrage 
float was presented to Mrs. Duniway 
at her home by a committee from the 
different suffrage organizations of the 
State. The Rose Festival Association 
was represented by Dr. Emmet Drake, 
chairman of the committee. 

“On behalf of the Portland Rose 
Festival,” he said, “it gives me great 
pleasure to assist in the presentation 
of this beautiful silver trophy to one 
who has long worked in the cause of 
equal suffrage and equal liberty. 
When I came to Portland, 22 years 
ago, Mrs. Duniway was giving her 
time and best efforts to the cause, and 
while I voted then for equal rights, as 
I propose again to do in November, 
the cause of equal suffrage seemed 
then to rest on a far horizon. That 
has now changed, and our principal 
hope now is that Mrs. Duniway may 
be sustained until the next election, 
when she will certainly see the con- 
summation of the work to which her 
life has been devoted.” 

Rev. Alfred Ehrgott spoke in the 
same strain. Mrs. Duniway made a 
brief but feeling response. The cup 
bears the inscription: “Presented to 
Abigail Scott Duniway by the Port- 
land Rose Festival and State Central 
Committee of the Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation of Oregon. June, 1912. 
Committee, Dr. Eugenia Little, Mrs. 
Solomon Hirsch, Mrs. H. Waldo Coe.” 
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WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission. 


We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require o 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern appointments. 


Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 
B Bitchic, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 











Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming. 
Best for children’s peta. 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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To Woman's Journal Readers:— 

We beg tv announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ** 7ke Woman's Journal.” If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Jpen day and night. 

E. L. Grimes Company 
taa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 








PLEASE MENTION THE 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
WHEN WRITING TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS. 











Throughout June the Woman’s Club 
Campaign Committee have continued 
their program of propaganda, using 
local speakers to the best advantage. 
Early in July they will be reinforced 
by lecturers of national reputation 
who will return to the Hast via the 
Northwest, from the Biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at San _ Francisco. Mrs. Frances 
Squire Potter and Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell will be among them. 





A Suffrage League was lately or- 
ganized at the Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege for Women at Lynchburg, Va. 
Miss Eleanor Somerville, one of this 
year’s graduates, was active in form- 
ing it. Last year she arranged to 
have Miss Mary Johnston give a suf- 
frage lecture there. She is a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Nellie Nugent Somerville, 
who was for several years president of 
the Mississippi W. S. A. It is pleas- 
ant to see the daughters following in 
the footsteps of their mothers in suf- 
frage work. 





The Pennsylvania College Equal 
Suffrage League has sent $50 to The 
Woman’s Journal. The League is not 
rich, which makes this gift the more 
generous. 








“A TRUE REPUBLIC AND OTHER 
SONGS”—A collection of songs to 
familiar tunes on women’s enfranchise- 
ment. 





“AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS”—A post card. 
For retail and wholesale prices address 
Mrs. Briggs-Wall, Hutchinson, Kansas. 














VOTES FOR WOMEN TOY BALLOONS 
VOTES FOR MOTHER TOY BALLOONS 


Yellow rubber with black letters about 
18 inches in circumference. Ten dollars a 
gross. Send $1 and 4c in stamps for 10. 
Samples 12c each. Reed sticks 50c per Ib. 
Make funds for your State and the Cause 
by selling them at your fairs, bazaars, 
circuses, etc. They make the best spec- 
tacular display for a Suffrage Parade for 
the money expended. Patents pending. 





Votes for Women Toy Balloon Co. 
415 College Ave., Rosedale, Kansas 








HOW WE WON THE 





By the same author— 
THE GIRL FROM COLORADO—A 


Royalty in the Campaign States. 
NEW WOMAN PUBLISHING CO., 














union.—Bostor Common. 





A True and Interesting Story of the Campaign of 1911. With a Glimpse Before 


By Selina Sol , President Votes-for-Women Club of San Francisco. 
Half-tone Portraits of the Leaders. Original cover d 
on Her Mountain Heights Receiving Heaven’s Gift of the Sixth Star. Price, 35 
cents. Special rates to Suffrage Clubs for ten or more copies. 


Suffrage Comedy with a Love Interest. 
Performed at Stanford University, Cal.. 
Sample Copy, 10 cents. 


VOTE IN CALIFORNIA 
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"OHIO GETS EN ENDORSEMENTS 


FF a 


A. the Grange, the Socialist I Party and Unions Officially 
bs: R, Endorse Suffrage 


SE 


A piece of grand good news was 
telegraphed from Springfield on June 
20. The State G. A. R, Encampment, 
in session in that city, unanimously 
and with the greatest enthusiasm en- 
dorsed woman suffrage, We had just 
sent out telegrams conveying the 
news from Headquarters, when a sec- 
ond telegram came in from Spring- 
field, where the Woman’s Relief Corps 
was in State session, which read, 
“Greetings, Woman’s Relief Corps,— 
enthusiastically endorse G. A. R. votes 
for women resolution. Kate G. Ray- 
nor, Department President.” This 
means a tremendous asset in the way 
of arousing patriotic sentiment for our 
cause in the State. 

A Great Meeting 

Salem has organized, and had its 
first mass meeting in the Rink. The 
Mayor introduced Mrs. Upton, who 
presided. Mr. Kilpatrick, who was 
chairman of the suffrage committee in 
the “Con-con,” and Mr. Crosser, who 
was chairman of the committee on ini- 
tiative and referendum, were the 
speakers, and Miss Peck gave a short 
impression of campaign press work. 
The hall was filled, there was a band 
which headed the Socialists as they 
marched to the meeting, and played 
while the audience gathered, the 
Labor and Socialist organizations 
took solid blocks of seats, and great 
poster-signs stating that the Grange, 
G. A. R., Socialist Party and Unions 
had officially indorsed the Ohio suffra- 
gists, were hung on the walls witn 
splendid effect. Flags large and small 
were everywhere. There was some- 
thing inspiring in holding a meeting 
in Salem, as it was there that the 
movement started in Ohio, 62 years 
ago, in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
which remains unchanged, The grand- 
children of those pioneers are eager in 
the movement today, and were usher- 
ing and passing literature and pledges 
at the meeting. On the stage sat Mr. 
Homer Boyle, who was hit by a rot- 
ten egg the first time he sat on a sim- 
ilar platform as a boy in the fifties, 
and in the front row of seats sat Aunt 

Hannah Townsend, who as a child sat 
on the lap of Sojourner Truth to hear 
stories. We motored from Warren 
to Salem, 40 miles, that evening, 
through a green and fragrant country, 
and returned after the meeting with 
a young moon lighting our way. The 
Salem organization was begun by Mrs. 
Avery. The honorary chairman is 
Miss McMillan; active chairman, Miss 
Clark, 

When the Toledo suffragists got 
out their special edition of the Union 
Leader, they didn’t stop with that. 
They girded up their loins and went 
out on the street to sell it, the 
Mayor’s wife among the rest. So im- 
pressed were the citizens with this 
example of devotion in high places 
that they shelled out nickels so fast 
that the amateur newsies had to 
gather them into bags. One hundred 
and fifty dollars was the glad harvest. 
Other places are now talking up suf- 
frage editions. 

Economic Importance of Votes 

The Western Reserve University 
Bulletin lately published an admirable 
article on the Economic Importance 
of the Extension of the Suffrage, by 
C. C. Arbuthnot, Professor of Econom- 
ics. It may be had by anyone who 
will write for the journal to Mr. Mat- 
thews, President’s Office, Adelbert 
College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 

Special Trolley Car 

The Cleveland Suffrage Party is 
getting so busy that it does two 
things at the same time right along 
how. June 23, the College League is 
to send out a special suffrage trolley 
car, decorated with pennants and 
posters, in charge of Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park and Miss Florence Allen, car- 
rying the executive committee of the 
Party, who are to hold committee 
Meetings on the road. This is the 
first of the suffrage trolley trips 
Which are to be a feature of cam- 
paign activities all over the State. 
The campaigners will take all so 
of literature and propaganda mate 

Of fifty women attending the Inter- 
national Navigation Congress in Cleve- 
land at a luncheon recently, thirty- 
three voted for suffrage. Not all the 
others were opposed. Many foreign 
Women of influence were among the 
thirty-three, 


Dayton has taken two rooms on the 
second floor of the Victoria Theatre, 
fronting on Main street, for headquar- 
ters. This is a central location and 
will allow chance for advertising. The 
campaign committee represents all 
the strongest interests in town, and 
has just been formed by. Elizabeth 
Hauser. Miss Gay is flying around 
Dayton with all her accustomed good- 
natured go. Miss Gay and Miss Peck 
spoke at a meeting in Lockwood, and 
converted the entire audience. Every 
man there signed up. Ida Boyer 
accepted an invitation to speak 
in Youngstown to Billy Sunday’s 
meeting for men only, that same 
week, She left as soon as she had 
converted them. 
A Typical Anti 

The Dayton anti-suffragists have 
had their first open meeting. Also 
Mrs. Edward B. McLean, daughter of 
Thomas Walsh, mining king, mother 
of the millionaire baby, who had a 
christening present of $16,000,000, 
“queen” of a husband, maid, 85 
dresses and 20 trunks while on the 
road, arrived in Cincinnati, the other 
day. She said to a reporter, “I am 
afraid that if women should vote and 
enter politics, the great spirit of 
chivalry would die out among Ameri- 
can men.” That was a seasoned re- 
porter, and she lived long enough to 
transcribe her notes and get them in- 
to the paper. Mrs. McLean stated, 
further, that she believes woman’s 
place is the home, and then she went 
out and won $750 betting on a horse 
race! 

Mrs. Hackstaff has written a re- 
port of her work in Perry, Hocking, 
Athens and Fairfield counties. The 
expenses of the county trips were 
borne by the Misses Hazelton of New 
Straitsville, as their contribution to 
the campaign. The trips were made 
by machine, some meetings necessi- 
tating 30 and 40 miles travel. In one 
week in Athens County, Mrs. Hack- 
staff travelled 210 miles by auto. In 
all, her distances total well toward 
1,000 miles for the first month. She 
rode from town to town, speaking on 
the square to miners and country peo- 
ple, sometimes all the people in the 
village leaving their homes to hear 
her. At Athens, crowds had gathered 
tu hear before her arrival. Four wom- 
en had walked into town from five 
miles out in the country. In Lancas- 
ter, she spoke to the conference of 30 
Home Missionaries and converted 
every one. Everywhere the street 
meetings were largely attended, no 
hostility being manifest anywhere. 

Coming through Youngstown, re- 
cently, I saw crowds gazing at the 
great signs in the windows of the new 
headquarters on “The Diamond,” the 
public square of Youngstown. One 
window had a yellow legend, “Women 
vote in Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Washington, California. Why 
not in Ohio?” The other had a violet 
and white sign of equal size, “Vote 
for the Equal Suffrage Amendment, 
No. 23, on Sept. 3.” The novelty of 
the sight caught everybody, and Sat- 
urday night was a good night to in- 
augurate the windows. The local 
workers had just moved in that day, 
but they saw to it that their windows 
were in action for the Saturday and 
Sunday crowds. It was as good as 
an outdoor speech, and I overheard 
several remarks like this: “Those old 
girls have got busy all right, all right. 
You can’t go anywhere without run- 
ning into ’em.” 

Study This Method 

During the four weeks of its exist- 
ence, the Youngstown Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, of which Mrs. C. E. Felton is 
chairman, has rolled up 300 members, 
has held two mass meetings, at the 
last of which $500 was collected, has 
opened headquarters at the most con- 
spicuous point in the city, which are 
open every day and evening, and un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Park had 
planned the following campaign activ- 
ities: speaking to crowds in Idora 
Park, Sundays, speaking between acts 
at Saturday matinees, speaking at 
picnies of foreign organizations, dis- 
tribution of flyers from an aeroplane, 
suffrage slides in picture shows, 
speaking to two district improve- 
ment associations, high school alum- 
nae association, Musical Festivai 
Choral dinner, at three meetings in 
outlying towns, two open-air meetings 








in 1 Rie ey oe a series of 
open-air meetings in Sebring, Struth- 
ers and Lowellville. The county 
work has been planned out on the fol- 
lowing lines, and we recommend it 
for imitation all over the State: A 
committee of five is formed, which 
starts out each Tuesday or first fol- 
lowing pleasant day in the car of one 
of the committee. They take lunch 
and “do” two towns, one in the morn- 
ing, one in the afternoon. As soon 
as they reach a town, one goes to the 
leading men, one to the leading wom- 
en, one arranges for a meeting on Fri- 
day of the next week, one puts post- 
ers in windows and places literature 
for distribution in central gathering 
points, one takes pledges around. By 
this scientific manner of department- 
ing work, the utmost efficiency is se- 
cured at least expense of energy. 
Mrs. Park certainly has boiled down 
campaigning to its richest concentra- 
tion, The effect of the advance skir- 
mish is caught and made permanent 
by the meeting the following week. 
By working this way, the entire coun- 
ty can be covered before September. 
Other county seats please take notice, 
When possible, Mrs. Park gets the 
minister to preach a suffrage sermon. 
The sentiment seems to be prevail- 
ingly favorable. The party take bills 
and posters and get permission from 
the farmers to post them on buildings 
and fences. In one place where the 
wind blew down a poster from a barn, 
the suffragists went to put up another, 
and were interrupted by a blacksmith 
who came across the street to ask if 
they would just as soon post the bill 
on his shop! 

Mrs. Schauss writes from Toledo 
that the street screen with magic lan- 
tern pictures flashed on it Saturday 
nights is attracting crowds and doing 
splendid propaganda work. She is 
speaking at factories continuously. 
Miss Foley has given the Toledo and 
outlying industrial communities a 
visit the last week. 

There are to be several suffrage pa- 
rades besides that in Cleveland. 
Cuyahoga Falls, a town near Akron, 
is going to have one during its cen- 
tennial in August. In Akron itself, 
strenuous campaigning is going on, 
the past week having seen it favored 
with the combined talents of Jean- 
nette Rankin and Rose Schneider- 
mann. Wisconsin wrote to the Trade 
Union League Headquarters in Chica- 
go to find out when Rose is going to 
get through in Ohio, as she is des- 
perately wanted in that State. We 
replied that she can’t get through 
here till Sept: 4. She is doing work 
that nobody else can do. 

The Minnesota Suffrage Party sent 
the balance in their treasury this 
week, with a letter from Mrs. Stock- 
well worth as much more. Mr. Stock- 
well is in Baltimore at the Democratic 
Convention, and will do some stump- 
ing for us on his way back West. 

Miss Lavinia L. Dock sent a substan- 
tial check to “pay the railroad fare 
of my substitute in the campaign.” 
Miss Dock is necessarily called 
abroad to attend the Nurses’ Con- 
gress. 

One more fruitful expedient in the 
way of advertising has been devised 
in Youngstown. The large front win- 
dow is to be used as a screen on 
which suffrage slides are to be 
thrown Saturday evenings. The suf- 
fragists hope to secure some ads 
which will net them enough to pay 
the expense of the lantern and opera- 
tor. Youngstown forever! It took 
Mahoning County a good while td 
wake up, but she’s up and doing at 
last. There are five side-windows in 
the Headquarters, and each one has a 
different “sentiment.” 

Mrs. Capwell and Mrs. Servoss of 
Buffalo arrived at Headquarters this 
week and have gone to Norwalk. The 
first bulletin from them today says: 
“This morning began real work. In- 
terviewed both papers, called on all 
presidents of clubs, W. C. T. U., City 
Federation, and spoke at the W. C. T. 
U. meeting this afternoon and ar- 
ranged a conference with them and 
City Federation officers and other 
women Thursday afternoon. Will 
speak at C. E. County Convention 
Friday, with another meeting tomor- 
row. So have not lost a minute so 
far, and everything is lovely!” Mrs. 
Servoss was born in Norwalk. Every- 
body in the country seems at one 
time to have been born in this good 
old State. Roosevelt was right about 
the value of children. 

Mary Gray Peck, 





Press Chairman. 





SUFFRAGE LITERATURE ‘AND SUPPLIES 


Order any of the follewing from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 








IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and te suf- 
fragists In the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Illinois W. S&S. A., at 
its headquarters, Fine Arts Buliding, Chicago, IIlinois. Suffragists in the 
Western States are recommended to send their orders there. Prices and 
stock same as at National Headquarters. Address ali orders to Western 
Branch, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 936 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUST OUT! 


WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLOT 


NEEDED: WOMEN’S VOTES THE ABOLITION OF THE 
TO THWART LANDLORDS’ WAR SYSTEM 
GREED By Lucia Ames Mead 


How do you want your tax-mone 
By Benjamin C. Marsh spent—for more battleships or for more 


schools and playgrounds? In this book- 


A brief and popular statement by the let the Chairman of the Peace and Arbi- 
Secretary of the Committee on Congestion tration Department explains cleariy just 
of Population, of the heusing problem what the war system means to you and 


and what women might do to solve it. what you can do to help abolish it. 


Frice Postpaid 
05 $ .06 


a Ce avcovesawnn $ 
et Ree. -50 5A 
Per hundred ......... 3.00 327 


HOME AND STATE 
By Seima Lagerlof 
Translated by Velma Swanston Howard 


he speech that moved a great convention to tears. By the only woman who ever won 
the Nobel Prize for Literature. A beautiful and moving appeal from one of the 
most loved women in the world 
Frice Postpaid 
et WE. gecieccegaall $ .05 $ .06 
Pe GOED cevecsescces 50 53 
PUP BURGE ccoccccce 3.00 3.24 


THE COMMON MAN AND THE FRANCHISE 


By Prof. Charles A. Beard 


A brief statement, by the head of the Department of Politics of Columbia Unt- 
versity, of the slow and grudging manner in which the franchise was extended 
to all classes of men, and showing that the same reasons as those now given 
against enfranchising women were used against the extension of suffrage to 
men. 

Price Postpaid 

$ .05 $ 06 


Oe CD ccccecccennnes 
a Oe socvavcoeenes .25 27 
Per hundred ..cccoes 1,25 1.37 


VALUES OF THE VOTE. 
By Max Eastman 
Demonstrates that women need to vote beeause a vote is a thing worth having 


Designed especially to appeal to men. 
Price Postpaid 
$08 


PO BW cccccececacane $ .05 
Oe MO sovecccoutes -25 .28 
Per hundred .......-. 1.25 1.49 


NEW EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG WITH MUSIC 
By Nellie H. Evans 


Printed in regular sheet music form. 
Frice Postp. 

POP CORT covocccocese $ .15 ey 

Per GOGOR cccccsecce 1.75 ‘et 


“IF | WERE A WOMAN” 
By Judge Ben. B. Lindsey 


This is the latest and one of the best articles Judge Lindsey has written on woman 
suffrage. A powerful appeal to women to shoulder their social and civie responsibill- 
ties ° 


Good words and rousing music, 


Price Postpaid 
DOS QD cccccveccscees $ .05 $08 
Per GOSED .ccccccccece ol P 

Per hundred .......... 2.00 2.20 


WHAT THE BALLOT WILL DO FOR WOMEN AND FOR MEN 
By Frederick C. Howe 


Answers in a direct, simple and forceful manner the objection that woman suffrage, 
while just, is not important, and shows just how and why it is important. 
Price Postpaid 
POP CWO cicccccccccecs $ .05 5°06 
POP GOGOR ccccocccoess 25 80 
Per hundred .......... 2.00 2.20 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR JUNE 


“What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articles of in 
terest to suffragists in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
books and suffrage and feminist periodicals 

Sent Free on Application 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 








THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


By Ida Husted Harper 
Get it for yourself. Get it for your public library. No gsuffragist has done her 
whole duty until she has seen this great work on suffrage installed in the reading 
rooms of her town or city. 


BHI WEIR. cocccscescccccsesceceeces $7.50 

Cincinnati suffragists are going out | enthusiastic, cheered and applauded. 
from that city by trolley and auto,/ Mr Bigelow pretended to be annoyed, 
taking literature and distributing it|and said that the dinner was not ar- 
in all towns and houses along their| ranged to be a suffrage meeting, and 
route. A letter to Mrs. R. Y. Fitz-| asked Judge Gorman to talk on the 
Gerald says: Judiciary. The Judge arose and said 

Mrs. Cammillo von Klenze has been | he did not want to be dictated to and 
doing street meetings in the German;he made a suffrage speech. 
quarter every evening and getting; Mr. Bigelow then shrugged his 


out lines for the German factories. | shoulders, and in introducing the last 
She plans to have factory meetings | speaker, who was none other than the 
every noon this week in addition to} renowned Mr. Post, he said, “Mrs. von 
evening meetings. Last Thursday|Klenze, Judge Peck and Judge Gor- 
she had a German evening at Head-| man having all ‘made Mr. Post’s wom- 
quarters. About 50 women and 15/an suffrage speech for him, I think we 
men were there and prominent Ger-| may trust him to speak to us on ‘The 
man ladies acted as hostesses. Single Tax.’” 

At a dinner given in honor of Louis} To the amusement of the audience 
Post at the Chinese restaurant by the| and the chagrin of Mr. Bigelow, Mr. 
Single Taxers, Mr. Bigelow presided| post launched forth on woman suf- 
and began by introducing Mrs. von|frage, and never got away from it. 
Klenze. He said he wanted Mr. Post 
to speak on his own subject—and so 
he decided to have Mrs. von Kienze 
make his woman suffrage speech for 
him. Mrs. von Klenze looked very 
handsome and her witty and clever 
address was loudly applauded. Then 
Judge Peck was called to speak upon 
his branch of the work in the Conven.- | “led with interesting matter, and is 
ticn, and to the great surprise and|‘° be published fortnightly. Price 
delight-of all, the old gentleman made|*! per year. The mutiplication of suf- 
one of the best suffrage speeches ever frage journals is a clear sign of the 
heard, and the 150 guests were wildly stowth and spread of the movement. 





The Patriot is a new suffrage paper 
edited by Miss Belle Squire of the No 
Vote No Tax League of Chicago. 
Jean Roberts Albert is associate edi- 
tor and Mary T. Dohany business 
manager. It has twelve pages, well 
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WILL FOR DAMAGES 


It is reported that the Women’s Political Union will bring 
a libel suit for $200,000 against the National Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage. Its official organ, The Protest, under the 
heading, “Suffrage Parade Impressive, But It Doesn’t Stand 
Analysis,” lately said, in special heavy black type: 

“Some of the college students who marched were paid from 
$3 to $5 a head, and many of the working girls $1 to march.” 

The W. P. U., which organized the paradé, is sending a letter 
to each of the suffrage organizations that took part in the pro 
cession, saying that, as a matter of form, before proceeding 
with the suit they wish to ask if their organization was not as 
free from anything in the nature of bribe-giving as the W. P. U. 
itself, 

The Antis have been accustomed for years to make all 
sorts of groundless charges against the suffragists. If a libel 
suit is brought in this case, they will probably be less reckless 
in their statements hereafter. 


HUNGRY CHILDREN SHOW 
CHIVALRY 


Chivalry has shown itself in manifold forms, but in few 
more touching than that reported by an American woman, Lillian 
Troy, of San Francisco, who is feeding more than 1600 poor 
children daily in the poverty-stricken district of Bermondsey, 
London. She is a novelist, and also a director in a company 
that makes hop-extract. She uses the factory yard daily to 
feed the children and babies of the neighborhood. She is re 
ported as saying: 

“I have seen poverty in most parts of the Continent, but 
the worst slums of Naples have nothing more abject than 
Bermondsey. I started this work by opening the gates at 4 P. M. 
and feeding the children on bread and milk. I did not anticipate 
at all the great demand. The first day’s supplies fell short, 
and I had to send for more. Outside there was an eager, 
hustling crowd trying to rush the gates. These were soon 
brought to order by appointing the older boys captains and 
lieutenants. They kept order, and lined up the children mag 
nificently. The boys were at first inclined to push to the front 
so I called out: ‘Who of you are in favor of votes for women?’ 
They all held up their hands. Then I said: ‘Since you are so 
chivalrous, please let the little girls come first,’ and they did. 

“The crowd increased so day by day that five policemen 
came to take charge of the arrangements. The boy captains 
and lieutenants resented this deprivation of their authority, 
and there was a general scramble in which the police were nearly 
thrown off their feet, while the children ran under their arms 
and between their legs. But my appeal to the boy captains 
to maintain order met with an instant response.” 

A reporter who visited the factory says: 

“More terrible examples of child poverty could not be seen. 
Boys and girls scarcely more than five or six years of age were 
there, ragged and dirty, carrying babies from five months up- 
ward. These were waiting patiently in line. They showed no 
signs of disorder, and were admitted inside the small yard 
twenty at a time. Miss Troy had made an alley of boxes, at 
the front of which there was a rough board counter. Behind 
this Miss Troy stood and filled cups with milk and cut bread. 
There was no hurry, but the deep draughts showed how wel- 
come the refreshment was. At the end of the alley several 
boxes and benches furnished seats for the children with babies 

“There was a remarkable exhibition of chivalry on the part 
of the young boys and girls. toward their baby charges. No 
matter how much they yearned for food themselves, these child 
caretakers fed the babies first, before touching a particle them 
selves.” 








TOO EMOTIONAL 


It is sometimes urged that women should not be granted 
suffrage because they are too liable to be moved by emotion 
rather than by calm and deliberate judgment. 

As we read about the doings at Chicago we are compelled to 
admit the force of this objection. As we note the calm delibera- 
tion, the entire absence of excitement and absolute orderliness, 
we must admit that the women would never have the self- 
control shown by those men. Yesterday, to quote from Mr. 
Dooley, “Th’ diligates, well armed with pieces iv lead pipe, met 
undher th’ vast dome iv the Collisyum to solemnly debate the 
gr-reat issues before thim. Iverything is in readiness f'r th’ 
grave deliberations. Th’ ambylances ar-re standin’ at th’ dure, 
th’ polis have been equipped with th’ usual riot bats, an’ th’ 
milishy ar-re sleepin’ on their ar-rms.” 

Does any fair-minded suffragist claim that a crowd of 
women could have displayed the calm deliberation shown during 
the past week at Chicago?—Topeka Capital. 


TO PROTECT WOMEN’S HEALTH 


Health is a social question and must be dealt with by gov- 
ernment. The regulation of the scale of wages of women by the 
State is a step toward the preservation of the health of the 
worker. Those who insist on trying to bolster up the morals of 
the vast army of workingwomen, must first turn their attention 
to the physical welfare of these women. Mary Ann must have 
before her the ideal of pure womanhood, but Mary Ann must 
eat and be warm‘and have a roof over her head in order to pro- 
tect that womanhood. Nor must she become a mother who is a 
beast of burden, a weary, bedraggled servant of a parasitic 
trade. Two children out of every four or five die before the age 
of five years. If the mothers can be given a little more comfort 
and a very little more leisure, we shall not find it necessary to 
raise the cry of race suicide in the streets —From “Woman and 
the Wage Question,” by Jeanne Robert, in the American Review 
of Reviews. 











ALREADY TRIUMPHANT 


Lewis H. Levin, Secretary of the National Federation of 
Jewish Charities, writes to the Cleveland Leader: 
“The cause of woman suffrage has triumphed already, for 
there is no longer any attempt on intelligent grounds to with- 
hold from woman the right to express her convictions at the 
polls. Inertia alone stands in the way. Inertia is a poor bul- 





wark to withstand the assault of the keen intelligence of the 
modern woman, fired by a sense of humiliating injustice. The 














JANE ADDAMS GETS HEARING 


(Concluded from page 201.) 





children’s bureau ih Washington, and they are being called to 
fill positions where intelligence is required in every part of the 
United States. They are just as honest as men, possibly more 
80; or else they are very skillful in escaping detection, for in 
our jails and penitentiaries only about one-fortieth of the in- 
mates are women. 

“They are just as patriotic as men, for in times of war they 
serve as army nurses, and thousands of soldiers have been re- 











MRS. JOSEPH T. BOWEN 








stored to military service through their efforts. In times of 
peace they do what is harder and more difficult, for they estab- 
lish and maintain institutions for the care of dependent and 
delinquent children, who are thus fitted for good citizenship. 
They also conduct institutions for the poor, the aged, the insane 
and the helpless, and surely women know as much about these 
subjects as men, for they have had a long experience in the 
care of the home and the rearing of children. Gentlemen, we 
ask you to put a woman suffrage plank in your platform, be- 
cause, if our democratic government is to endure, women must 
have an opportunity to fulfill the duties and obligations which 
naturally belong to them. They are a part, of the State; they 
must bear its burdens, work for its betterment, and take their 
share of civic responsibility.” 

“Miss Addams then spoke again for two minutes, and we 
withdrew. It was then about 10.30. 

“Miss Addams is distressed that she could not have more 
speakers and more representation; but it was due to her being 
always on the alert that we got any hearing, and we could 
have had no better speaking, however many we might have 
enlisted. 

“As we were crowded between the labor people who came 
before, and the civil service people who came after, the news- 
papers never got hold of us, and there were no comments next 
morning.” 


ARE WOMEN NEEDED? 


Every day in the year, 1640 lives are sacrificed in the United 
States to preventable diseases—more than were lost by the 
wreck of the Titanic. Would it not be well to give a voice in 
making laws to the sex that sets the highest value upon human 
life? 








The Woman’s Rights Association of Belgium recently cele; 
brated its 20th anniversary at Brussels, when the City Council 
tendered the delegates a public reception, and the Minister of 
Arts was instructed to act as guide to the visiting suffragists. 





The deepest of all reasons for woman’s franchise is the 
child.—Josephine Preston Peabody. 





The Governor of Utah says in a letter published in the 
Maryland Suffrage News of June 22, 1912: “Miss Molly Elliott 
Seawell may know of the granting of divorces to six men in 
Utah in 1900 because their wives failed to support them, but the 
court records show no such fact; neither do they disclose a 
single instance where divorées were granted on such a ground.” 





Mrs. Raymond Brown and Mrs. Arthur Townsend of New 
York City have returned from ten days’ strenuous campaigning 
in Dayton, O. Mrs. Brown spoke at 25 meetings, beginning at 
the Lakeside Park Pavilion on Decoration Day and ending 
with a crowded mass meeting in the Victoria Theatre, at which 
over $700 was raised for local and county district work. Mrs. 
Brown’s former residence in Dayton gave her an opportunity 
of reaching conservative and influential society women, who 
were found in most cases to be unconscious of the importance 


once, however, to Mrs. Brown’s logical presentation of the suf- 
frage issue, and a committee of intelligent and energetic sym- 
pathizers has been formed to continue the work. Great enthu- 
siasm was shown, and large quantities of literature were sold. 
Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Townsend have returned with the firm 











conviction that if the Ohio voters can be reached, there can 
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Woman Founds First School of Eugenics and Sets 
Pace for Progressive Men and Women— 
What the New Demand Means 
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HERE’S a new hope astir in the nation, Fear 
and despair in regard to some of the funda- 
mental aspects of life will give place to the 
new School of Eugenics that is just launched, 
and significant quickening will follow. The 
preliminary announcement is published this 
week. The School of Eugenics opens this 
autumn. Its founder and director is Dr. 
Evangeline Wilson Young, of Boston. Its 
purpose is to meet three pressing and grow- 
ing needs in every community, and to this 

end it will be divided into three departments. The first 
will consist of courses of lectures and instruction to meet 
the needs of (a) mothers who find themselves unable 
properly to instruct their children in the facts of sex, (b) 
teachers who are unable to meet the school-room prob- 
lems constantly arising which involve moral questions, 
and (c) all social workers who, in their work with either 
young people or adults, need to understand more specifi- 
cally the problems which center about sex. 
The second department will be a normal course, ex- 
tending from October to March. This department is 
planned for the purpose of giving suitable training to 
those who wish to equip themselves to give instruction 
in sex education. A staff of specialists, who are dealing 
at first-hand with social problems of this kind, has been 
secured to act as instructors and lecturers. During the 
year opportunity will be given to hear several of the 
leading speakers of the country on the subject of race re- 
generation. 

The third department of the new school will deal 

with extension work throughout New England. This 

work will be carried on by the faculty of the school, who 
will give lectures on all phases of eugenics before clubs 
and schools and various organizations. 

So far as we know, this is the first School of Eugen- 

ics in this country. There are many indications that the 

time is ripe for such a school. In New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and a few other States, the demand for speakers 
on eugenics has greatly exceeded the supply. At the 

Congress of Charities and Corrections at Cleveland, June 

7-19, no less than twelve hours were given to this sub- 

ject. Addresses were made by clergymen, teachers, phy- 

sicians and social workers. Recently the American Fed- 
eration for Sex Hygiene met at Atlantic City and dis- 
cussed the subject very thoroughly. There is now 
scarcely a conference on educational or social work that 
does not give a prominent place on thé program to eu- 
genics, while three years ago the word sex was not tol- 
erated on such programs. A lecture on the subject was 
given yesterday at the conference of Rural Social Work- 
ers in connection with the Agricultural College Exten- 
sion work at Amherst. On July 3 a similar lecture will 
be given before the American Institute of Instructors at 

North Conway, N. H., at its 81st annual meeting, when 

the subject of eugenics will be dealt with for the first 

time in the history of the institute. 

At the conference in Cleveland, where moral, sani- 

tary, and economic aspects of eugenics were freely con- 

sidered, certain definite conclusions resulted: 

1. That we should denounce the false and unscien- 

tific tradition of the necessity of vice. 

2. That we should abolish forever the unjust double 

moral standard for men and women. 

3. That we should repress by every known means the 

commercialism of vice. The methods advocated for chil- 

dren and adults were (a) education, (b) legislation. 

These sentiments were repeated and enthusiastically ap- 

plauded by practically every speaker at the conference 

No other three conclusions could have better paved the 

way for the School of Eugenics, and no other three con- 

clusions could, in my judgment, be more in line with the 

Votes for Women movement. 

The new school will be like a new star shining bright 

and clear in the murky, cloudy sky of white slavery, so- 

cial diseases and race degeneracy. It is a star of hope. 

Think of it! A school whose sole purpose is to teach 

ow the race may be well born! Every suffragist will 

hail it with delight. Every believer in Votes for Women 
will want to help on the new project and watch its devel- 
opment. It is advance work, and out of it is coming 

NEW LEGISLATION. The School of Eugenics is one 

of the fair young daughters of the feminist movement. 

Watch her. She will make this a new world. She will 

yet make all men and all women glad they were born. 


Agnes E. Ryan. 





Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton writes from Ohio: 

“Some of the amendments, if ratified, will not take effect u0 
til 1914, others Jan. 1, 1913, others immediately. Ours belongs 
iu 1913 class. Ohio women will not have a chance to vote for 
president this autumn. This is to our advantage. The leaders 
cf the political parties will be less apt to attack us. They have 
too many things requiring immediate attention, and at the 
woman’s door cannot be laid the result of this unusual electio2- 
So far, Ohio suffragists have made no mistakes in policy; 5° 
far, we have made no new enemies; so far, all is harmony 12 
our ranks, and we surely will win.” 





Chief Probation Officer Christopher Reuss of Oakland, Call: 
fornia, has made an appeal for women police officers to be ad¢ 


of the question to be decided on Sept. 3d. They responded at ed to the local department. Chief Reuss says that the growt! 


of juvenile cases has been brought to a standstill in Oakland. 
despite the growing population, and he believes the evil would 
be entirely overcome if he could succeed in having women put 
on the police force and the Golden Rule applied. 














eause must wih, and win soon.” 


be no question of the passage of the amendment. 
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